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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——_—.>_—_— 

THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—-It is not the inten- 
tion of the “‘Spectator”’ to increase its price. It is 
necessary, however, that we should loyally obey the 
injunction of the Government to be strictly economical 
inthe use of paper. One of the ways of doing this is 
to reduce ‘‘returns.’ Readers should therefore give 
definite orders to their newsagents for a copy of the 
“Spectator” to be reserved for them each week till 
countermanded. ‘Though we shall be obliged hence- 
forth to reduce the number of pages in the paper, we 
hope to do so with only a very small, and possibly 
with no reduction in our editorial columns. Our main 
peper economies will be made in our business rather 
than in our political or literary department. After 
the lapse of a short period needed to carry out 
arrangements already made, we mean drastically 
to reduce the space now allotted to advertisements. 
Our advertisers will be strictly rationed to six 
and a half pages, while seventeen and a half will 
be reserved for reading matter. This is about the 
amount of reading matter in to-day’s “ Spectator”’ 
and in recent numbers. If the increase in the price 


of the advertisements does not keep them down to | 


six and a half pages, as we hope will be the case, 
measures of a still more rigorous nature will have to 
be adopted. We are determined not to sacrifice our 
editorial matter. 





7". great event of the week has been the unmasking of the 

Home Rule Movement on the floor of the House of Commons. 
We now see it as it really is, and not as the Nationalists when in 
England and addressing English audiences have pretended it is, or 
as Liberals have hoped against hope that it was. It is a demand 
like the German demand for the freedom of the seas 
for freedom to coerce North-East Ulster. 
in effect: ‘‘ Anything you like for yourselves 
your policy upon parts of Ireland to which it is repugnant,” the 
Nationalists flounced cut of the House in a fury, saying as clearly as 
acts could: ‘ Cowards, traitors, and liars! You mock us. Don't 
you realize that you are taking from us the only thing that makes 
Home Rule worth having—the right to domineer over and exploit 
and put in their place the Protestants of North-East Ulster? We 
asked for a whip of scorpions, and you give usa dove's wing. As 
usual, we are betrayed by the false-hearted, bloody, and brutal 
Saxon,” 


but no forcing of 


What was it that produced this unmasking of the Nationalist 
scheme? It was the demand for the exclusion of North-East 
Ulster from the operation of Home Rule. When, five years ago, 
we first began to insist that a demand for Exclusion was the way 
to save the Union, we declared that Exclusion would prove “ the 
uncreating word’’—the word that would bring down the walls of 
the Nationalist Jericho. And so the event has proved. When we 
first advocated the demand for Exclusion we were regarded almost 
as traitors to the Union, Yet Exclusion, as we knew it could and 


a demand 
When the Premier said | 
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would, has saved the Union, and saved it with honour by proving 
Home Rule a political fraud. To-day we can say no more in regard 
to the details of the debate, except that Mr. Lloyd George showed 
great courage in the way in which he handled the question. He 
proved once more that boldness in approaching political difficulties 
is the politician’s best policy. 








And now what of the future, for Ireland is still with us? The 
answer is plain. The fact that emerges is the necessity for main- 
taining the Act of Union. That with all its faults is the system 
which divides us least, and which secures the maximum of good 
gcvernment for Ireland. Till the Nationalists can accept Mr. 
Lleyd George's offer, let us mzintain the Union in the spirit and 
the letter, still coupling with it a wise policy of developing the 
internal resources of Ireland. What produced the armed revolution 
in Ireland was not the maintenance of the Act ef Union, but tke 
half-successful attempt to overthrow it by leyislation, and the 
miserable, shameful, and idiotic plan of destroying it in fact if not 
in law by a system of administration which for want of a better 
name we must call “ Birrellism *’—the system whieh prevailed for 
the five years previous to the Sinn Fein rising, and ended in a 


deluge of blood. 


The results of Sir Stanley Maude’s blow at the Turks have sur- 


The Turkish Army, ever since it was 


passed all expectations. 
turned out of its strong positions 
of Sir Stanley Maude’s strategy, and his feat of bridging the Tigris 
right in the face of the enemy, has been falling back on Baghdad. 
The speed of the retreat hag slackened in the last few days, but the 
Turks leave in their tracks all the signs of disorganization. At 
the end of last week General Maude reported t hat more than five 
thousand Turkish prisoners had been taken since December 13th, 
and that the total lossea of the Turks in that period had been about 
twenty thousand. On Thursday we learn that a great many more 
prisoners have been taken, and that Turkish war material has been 
collected over eighty miles of Thirty-eight guns have 
been captured, not including machine and trench mortars. 


& 


at Kut by the hurricane strokes 


country. 
uns 


The early part of the pursuit was extraordinarily 1 
greatly aided by the British which 
of the Turkish Army, holding it off from the river by guntire, 
and making it an easier prey for the British cavalry. At the 
hed Lajj, twenty- 


:pid, and w 


runboats, steamed ahead 


time when we write the British cavalry has re 
seven miles from Baghdad, and nine miles from Ctesiphon,which was 
the farthest point reached by General Townshend in his advance 
towards Baghdad. From the reputation General Maude has already 
earned we know that he is the last man to take reckless courses. 
His blows are swift, but he. has the truly soldier-like quality of 
refusing to deal them till he sees his way clearly ahead and has 
made all his preparations. If there should be any more military 
indiscretions in Mesopotamia, they are not likely to come from him. 
No doubt there are circumstances in which it is safe to operate with 
tiny forces. After Tel-el-Kebir Cairo was occupied by a handful 
of cavalry. Prestige gained in the field was their sufficient 
authority. It may be that we can take and hold Baghdad for the 
same reason. It would be a tremendous proof of restored prestige, 
but of that possibility General Maude must be the sole judge. 


} - 


A report from Sir Douglas Haig at the end of last week sh owed 
that we had taken two thousand one hundred and thirty-three 
prisoners, including thirty-six e Western 
The British line has been extended to Roye, sixteen 


» front of about one 


officers, on tl front in 
February. 
miles south of the Somme, and new covers 
hundred and twenty miles. The German ret: 
has become slower day by day. It is obvious, however, that a 
a twelve-mile front be conducted wholly ig 
accordance with a plan if at any point we can seize places that the 
Germans counted on holding. Thus the retreat cannot be said to 
rmans from comfortably settling 


Meanwhile Thursday's 


reat on the Ancre 


cannot 


be ended. We may prevent the Ge 
down at any spot which they have in mind. 
papers draw attention to the efforts the Germans are making to 
in the air. 1 two days fifty-six 


Of these 


reduce or upset our supremacy I 
aeroplanes are said to have been brovght down 
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twenty-three were German. Our own Headquarters state that 
sighteen of our machines were brought down or did not return in the 
two days. Once more the Germans. have made a serious attack 
at-Verdun. They had some success at first, but the French have 
since recovered nearly all the ground. 





There can no longer be any doubt why the Germans havo retreated 
en the Ancre. They have retreated because they were compelled 
to go. Of course, they put some disadvantages in our way, such 
as terrible shell-ploughed ground to cross, but to say that the oppor- 
tunity of exposing us to disadvantages cf that sort was their reason 
for retreating is a ludicrous argument. It is characteristic cf minds 
which have become so mistrustful that they can find no explanation 
ef our own rare yielding of ground except that we are beaten, and 
no explanation of a German retreat except that the stupid British 
are being led into a snare by the very deviliry of intellect. The 
account given by a special correspondent of the Times in Thursday's 
paper of the appearance of the ground abandoned by the Germans 
proves that they could not possibly hold on any longer. Our 
officers knew that our guns had been doing much damage, but they 
had not conceived the extent of the ravages. Roads can no longer 
be recognized ; communication trenches to the German front lines 
have been obliterated ; the ground is covered with dead bodies of 
Germans drowned in bogs and craters where, pinned down by tho 
shell-fire, they could not move forwards or backwards. 


The weekly Admiralty return of sailings, arrivals, and losses of 
merchant vessels, published on Thursday, shows that 2,529 vessels 
arrived and 2,477 sailed. The number of vessels sunk 
ever 1,600 tons’ was fourteen, and of those under 1,600 tons 
nine. The number of vessels which successfully resisted the attacks 
of submarines was twelve—the same number as last week. As for 
the sailings and arrivals, tho former show an increase of two hundred 
and sixteen, and the laticr an increase of two hundred and forty-nine. 
Tho number of larger vessels sunk is one less, and of smaller vessels 
three more. Altogether, the figures are very satisfactory. The 
losses aro small in proportion to the mass of shipping. We confi- 
dently expect that paralysis will soon depart from such neutrals es 
still hold up their shipping. 


We have written in a leading article of the German attempt to 
lead Mexico and Japan into war with the United States, but must 
record here other matters affecting American and German relations. 
President Wilsen’s attempt to secure from Congress, before its 
normal Session ended, authority to arm merchant vessels and to 
do whatever else might be necessary to safeguard American rights 
was frustrated. A resolution giving him powers was passed in the 
House of Representatives by 403 votes to 13, and a like triumph 
was expected for the similar resolution in the Senate. But to the 
surprise of every one a determined opposition to the President was 
conducted by a handful of Senators led by Mr. Stone (the Chairman 
ef the Foreign Relations Commiitee) and Mr. La Follette. As tho 
Senate, like our House of Lords, has no very definite rules of pro- 
eedure, there is no check upon unlimited debate. The intransigents 
talked out the resolution on Monday after an exhausting oratorical 
performance, and incidentally Mr. Stone gave away a scheme of the 
Navy Department for dealing with submarines. All that the 
majority of the Senate could do in the circumstances was to issue 
a manifesto declaring their hearty approval of the resolution. 


On the same day Mr. Wilson took the cath on entering his second 
term of office, and it is said that he kissed the following text in 
the Bible: “ God is our refuge and strength: a very present help 
in trouble.” His first official act was to deliver his “ second Inau- 
gural Address "—a title which arouses the most poignant memories 
in every student of Lincoln's life. The Address was worded with 
eharacteristic carefulness and distinction of phrase, but contained 
a0 direct reference to Germany—an amazing but also a character- 
istic feat in itself. 





—_————-- - — 


Independently of the Address, Mr. Wilson previously issued a 
atatement pointing out that without authority from Congress he 
might be unable to arm merchantmen or take other necessary 
steps. He therefore proposed a special Session of Congress “ to 
save the nation from disaster,” and to revise the rules of the Senate 
which enabled a few wilful men representing no one but themselves 
to render the Government helpless and contemptible. In other 
words, the President proposed to get the Closure system introduced 
into the Senate, and then to secure the passage of the Armed Neu- 
trality Bill. Mr. Wilson also authorized the statement that the 
authority of Congress seemed to be specially needed, as his power 
to act might be nullified by certain old statutes. 


While dealing with the Amevican situation we desire to express 
our great satisfaction in learning that the rumours that the American 
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Ambassador to this country, Nr. Page, was about to retire are 
without foundation. Mr. Page *has had a most difficult part to 
play. Neutrality always demands an art, but when the neutral 
Power, as in the case of the United States, has an enormous number 
of citizens who only a few years ago were citizens of one of the 
belligerent Powers, and who now claim, and have a right to claim, 
all the privileges of neutrals—we mean of course the German. 
Americans—and when further there are the difficult questions as to 
completed and uncompleted naturalization, false claims to pags. 
ports, and so forth, one can imagine how easily friction might arise, 


Yet miraculous as it seems, we have never heard any grumblings 
or complaints in regard to Mr. Page’s attitude, either by Americans, 
pro-German or pro-Ally, or by Englishmen. Presumably he must 
have Leen criticized in Berlin by the baser sort of newspaper, for 
few escape that honour; but if he has been, the criticisms cannot 
have been very loud, for we can recall no examples. Considering the 
narrow and very slippery path which an Ambassador has to tread, 
it is an astonishing diplomatic record. No one can dare to say that 
he is pro-Ally or pro-German, or anything but what he ought to 
be—pro-American. He has fulfilled his arduous duties to his 
own country silently, sincerely, and therefore successfully. 


How many Foreign Secretaries all over the world must be sighing 
for such diplomatic agents! We ourselves have always been strongly 
in favour of professional diplomatists, trained from their youth to 
deal with foreign nations and foreign affairs and possessing the 
cosmopolitan mind. We are, however, fain to confess that Mr. 
Page’s career tends to'make our theory “a wash-out.” A publisher 
in middle life, who had not even had experience of his own peliticat 
system, was suddenly pitched into a diplomatic post which is always 
a difficult one, and which within a year became the maelstrom of 
international politics. And yet in spite of his want of training, 
he has never made a false step or even an amateur’s bungle. Long 
may he continue to serve his country ! 


If Mr. Page had ever shown pro-Ally leanings, or had been that 
very dangerous person, an Ambassador with a policy of his own, 
it would have been most improper and most dangerous for us to 
praise him. It is his judicial impartiality that gives us the right to 
congratulate Mr. Wilson upon having discovered, and the American 
people upon having reaped the benefit of, so serviceable a repre- 
sentative. To invert a famous epigram of the Elizabethan age, 
he has spoken the truth abroad for the good of his country. How- 
ever, we inust not pursue this vein, for we can imagine Mr. Page, 
who is understood to have scmething of the humour which belonged 
to Wotton (the author of the remark we have parodied), asking 
what folly he had unconsciously committed to earn the supreme 


The Chinese Cabinet, it was stated On Monday, had decided to 
break off relations with Germany, the action to be followed by a 
declaration of war. Later, however, came the news that the President 


had vetoed this decision in spite of the fact that it had strong: 


Parliamentary support. Here, as in the case of other neutral 
Powers, the Allies have no desire whatever to bring China into 
the fray. 
to decide whether it is in their interests to join in the destruction 
of the tiger or still to remain as outside spectators of the hunt. 


We may suppose that of the two or three millions of Chinese 
who form that small minority of the population which knows that 
a war is going on, many must be asking themselves what adyico 
Confucius, judged by his teachings, would have given his country- 
men were ho alive to-day. That is a difficult question for a West- 
erner, and not an easy one fcr an Eastern social and political 
philosopher, to answer. Nevertheless, greatly daring, wo hazard the 
guess that the sage’s counsel would be based upon the ono remark 
in regard to war recorded of him—a remark of supreme wisdom : 
“If I fight I win.” Those five narrow words cover the whole of 
military science on the political side. There is no benefit and no 
sense in semi-war measures—‘ armed neutralities,” “a state of 
war unaccompanied by acute hostilities,” declarations guarded 
by regiments of “ ifs,” or-other “ substitutes for war” or synthetic 
imitations of blodd and iron. Nations must either remain at peate 


or invoke that will like a dividing spear which knows no doubts, 


no hesitations, no shrinkings, and no timidities—which wills te win. 

Austria has replied to the American Note asking her to define 
her attitude towards the new German policy of sinking at sight. 
As was natural, nay, inevitable, the Austrians declare their adhesion 
to the policy of uncestricted submarine warfare as practised by 
their allics, and of course by themselves to a minor extent in the 
Adriatic. The argument employed by them is that the bighes 





It is for her statesmen and people, and solely for them, 
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interests of the neutrals will be served by loyally acquiescing in 
the German interpretation of the freedom of the seas. Well might 
the neutral reply in a paraphrase of the words of the British chief- 
tain immortalized, if not invented, by Tacitus: ‘ They make a 
solitude on the water and call it the freedom of the seas.” In view 
of this fact, we presume that the Austrian Ambassador will have 
to repack his only just unpacked portmanteaux and follow his 
German colleague back to Europe, under a safeguard which he 
will have humbly to beg the State Department to obtain for him 
from the Allies. No doubt Washington will be easygoing and the 
Allies very properly good-natured, but the temptation to Mr. 
Lansing to advise the Ambassador to “ go to Mexico” must surely 


be almost irresistible. 


As the Austrians almost invariably produce pale and anaemic 
jmitations of Berlin frightfulnmess and Machiavellism, we may 
expect a revelation during the next fortnight or so of letters 
from the Vienna Foreign Secretary to the Presidents of Hayti 
and of San Domingo, or of the United States of Colombia, 
promising them Austrian money and Austrian support if they will 
only shake off the hated yoke of the United States of America and 
persuade, let us say, Portugal or Montenegro or China or Peru to 
join with them in invading America in case of war. In such a 
ease Hayti might be promised Porto Rico, San Domingo the newly 
acquired Danish islands, plus freedom from their protective treaties, 
and Colombia the Panama Canal! All this sounds like an attempt 
to be funny, but in these days one would not be in the least surprised 
to hear that the American Secret Service agents had already got 
such a Note in their possession. Of the Central Powers we may 
say With confidence: ‘* Whatever record leaps to light, they always 
will be shamed.” 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Churchill made a 
speech on the Army Estimates, in which he reviewed the course 
of the war. A good deal of his criticism appeared to be 
very much to the point, though we expect that much of it 
could easily have been enswered. There were great maszes of 
eayalry kept in France, but only one squadron had proved of 
practical use during the whole campaign of 1916. There were not 
enough railways, light railways, and tramcars—a criticism, by 
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trying to pin-prick his way back into power. Lord Melbourne replied 
to Lord Brougham inthese words: ‘After the speech which has 
fallen from the noble Lord, I will only remind the House how many 
and great must be the reasons which have prevented the present 
Administration, and would prevent any Administration, frona 
availing themselves of such talents.” 


Also on Monday in the House of Commons Mr. Dillon made a 
speech even more mischievous than that by Mr. Churchill. He read 
out to the House a document which has been published broadcast 
in the German newspapers. It purported to be a private 
letter written by Lord Hardinge to Sir George Buchanan, 
British Ambassador at Petrograd. If it was authentic, said Mr. 
Dillon, Lord Hardinge ought to quit the Foreign Office. We are not 
going to quote or summarize the letter, for we hold that it was 
& gross outrage for a Member of Parliament to read it out, 
and we are amazed that the Censor did not prevent its appearance 
in any British paper. We go, however, further back than that. 
Why did not whoever wes in charge of the House make an instant 
protest against the reading out of a private letter by Mr. Dillon ? 
He should have asked him the moment he began to read whether 





| 


the way, which appears to reflect upon the present Commander-in- | 


Chief. As a matter of fact, however, it is well known that no 
man is a greater friend of the railway than Sir Douglas Haig. We 
believe we are right in saying that the very day after he assumed 
command he began to build railways. If he has not done as much 
as we should all like to see done in the way of railway building, 
it is because of the shortage in steel rails, which is affecting every 
part of the globe. 


“You might think,’ Mr. Churchill added somewhat disjointedly, 
“if you wished, that all Generals were geniuses and all civilians 
harpies, unless they happen to be journalists.” 
wondering where Mr. Churchill comes in. 
General, though we understand he took command at Antwerp. 


only a short time ago was Colonel in command of an infantry unit. 
In 1900 he was a journalist in South Africa. We really do not know 
how to place him in any of these categories. We suspect that the 
only possible description of him is that he is a pure and unadulter- 
ated politician and will so remain. Mr. Churchill next went on 
to hint some faults and hesitate some dislikes as to the policy of 
supplying men for the fighting line :— 

“He demurred altogether to the view put forward in many powerful 
quarters outside the House that all we had to do was to gather together 
and sweep together every fit man in the United Kingdom who could be 
made to shoulder a rifle and rush them forward into great battles such 
as those which we fought on the Somme. The vital part of the problem 
of man-power was frugaljty of its use.” 


Then came the suggestion that they managed these things much 
better in France. He next added that we ought not to go in for 
a policy of attrition—another version, of course, of the attempt 
to fix a label of “ Butcher” on the backs of Generals who refuse 
to let their strategy be governed by a fear of casualties. The 
speech altogether was, in our opinion, a very mischievous one, 
and likely, though not perhaps intended, for we are not going to 
impute motives to Mr. Churchill, to weaken the confidence of the 
country in the present Commander-in-Chief, with whom it is an 
Open secret that Mr. Churchill has for some time been in disagreement 
as regards problems of strategy and questions of promotion. 


Taking Mr. Churchill's speech az a whole, and making due allow- 
ance for his extraordinary cleverness and oratorical power, we 
ean only say what Lord Melbourne said when Lord Brougham, 
greatest of mischief-makers, having resigned office in a huff, was 


| its publication would be regarded as an offence 
We confess to | 
He is not exactly a | 
He | 


ean hardly be called a civilian, as he began life as a soldier and | 


he had Lord Hardinge’s consent, and if he had not, the protest 


| should at once have been made. 


It is no answer to say that the letter, which could only have been 
obtained by some disgraceful act of treachery er through the secret 
service agents of the German Government, had been published in 
the German papers. Men of honour and good citizens do not 
assist the work of enemy thieves and slanderers by giving publicity 
to stolen letters. There is a freemasonry amongst decent people, 
when private letters are nefariously published, not to play the game 
of the thieves by taking notice of purloined booty. In times such as 
these, when anything may happen to a letter, it would be wise fo: 
public men to be guarded even in their most intimate letters ; but no 
one with any sense of justice could possibly condemn Lord Hardinge 
for writing to an intimate friend in the way he did, for he of course 
had not the slight-st idea that the letter would ever become public 
property. Is Mr. Dillon’s correspondence with his intimate friends 
so immaculate that he would not mind it being published from the 
housetops ? 


But even though by a most unfortunate accident Mr. Dillon was 
allowed to read out the letter, we are surprised that some member of 
the Cabinet did not back up Mr. Macpherson’s very proper protest 
a protest which did him personally great credit, but which in the 
circumstances naturally required endorsement from higher quarters. 
Mr. Bonar Law should not only have condemned Mr. Dillon's 
breach of the traditions of honourable men, but he should have 
got the assent of the House that the letter should not ajipear in 
the official report, and should have warned all newspapers that 
under the regula- 
tions governing the publication of matter that would be injurious 
to the interests of the Allies. 

We note with no small satisfaction the announcement, made in 
a letter to the editor giving the date of the meeting to be held 
at the Queen's Hall, that Sir Alfred Booth, one of our 
greatest business men and perhaps our ablest shipping adminis 
trator, has, owing to his conviction of the needs of the 
hour, become President of the Strength of Britain Movement. 
Men like Sir Alfred Booth do not undertake such offices _light- 
heartedly, or indeed on any other grounds than those of imperative 
public service. That he should have undertaken this fresh re- 
sponsibility is a sign that the work is of supreme national importance. 
And remember here that Sir Alfred cannot be dismissed as a teetotal 
crank. What he is out to do is to win the war. Therefore he can 
leave nothing undone which he feels may protect the country from 
the unspeakable humiliation that would fall ona nation which had te 
say: “The Germans could not ruin us in the field, but we ruined 
ourselves because we would not make the sacrifice involved in 
* Rhetoric,” “ Exaggeration,” “ Fad- 
dism,” “ Fanatical Pig-headedness,” will be the words with whic) 
our opponents would doubtless like to greet this view, but they 
are estopped from doing so. The view is not our private patent, 
but is implicit in the statements made by the Prime Minister. 
Wo hope, then, that all friends of the Strength of Britais Move- 
ment and of the Spectator’s policy will support Sir Alfred’ Booth 
at the Queen’s Hall meeting on March 22nd at 3.30 p.m. 


r 


preferring bread to beer.” 


was issued on Thursday afternoon. 


~f 
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The Dardanelles Repx 
Our comments must wait till next week. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——~»—_— 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE ACT OF UNION. 


N another article of our issue we have dealt with what 
our critics, friendly and the reverse, have called the 
Spectator’s fads and our wearisome insistence upon them. 
Shortly, our defence is that our fads have a way of turning 
out winners. If this article had not been written before the 
publication of the reports of the Home Rule debate in Thurs- 
day’s papers, we could have pointed to that debate as a com- 
— justification for one of our most insistent fads—the 
exclusion of Ulster. A reference to our files during the first 
half of 1914 will show that not a week passed without our 
devoting one, and we are afraid sometimes two, leading 
articles to the subject! We insisted that the only policy 
which we could be certain would save the country from civil 
war and preserve the Union was the demand that the six- 
county area must be excluded from any operation of the 
Home Rule Bill. We knew that this demand, if persisted in, 
must unmask Home Rule, aad show the British public, as 
nothing else would show them, what was the real nature of 
the Nationalist movement—would show that it was a move- 
ment for domination rather than for liberty, and that what 
the Nationalists were asking for was not, as the mass of the 
Liberal Party supposed, the right to local autonomy, and 
the liberty for Nationalists and Roman Catholics to conduct 
their own affairs according to Nationalist and Roman Catholic 
ideas, but the power to coerce that portion of Ireland which 
desired to remain under the Parliament at Westminster. 
We in effect offered to test the truth of Unionist belief that 
what the Nationalists were really asking for was disruption. 
Much as we, as Imperialists, dishked breaking up the United 
Kingdom, much as we deplored the abandonment of* the 
small Protestant minorities in the South, and in spite of 
our feeling that we were consenting to a grievous injury to 
what we care for as much as the Nationalists—the interests 
of Ireland as a whole-—we urged the people of North-East 
Ulster to agree to abandon any attempt to resist or veto 
Ifome Rule for the South and West and South-West—that is, 
for two-thirds of Ireland— provided that Protestant and Unionist 
Ulster was excluded. We feel sure we make no false claim 
when we say that the Spectator played a great part in inducing 
the Ulster Protestants to assent to Exclusion being thus 
made a test case. The argument which ultimately prevailed 
upon them was expressed by us as follows. ‘ If the Kational- 
ists are sincere in their principles of local self-government, 
they cannot deny to North-East Ulster that right to decide 
how it will be locally ruled and locally administered which 
they claim for themselves. If, however, in spite of the con- 
cession involved in the acceptance of Exclusion, the National- 
ists declare that they will not take local autonomy for them- 
selves unless it carries with it the right to force the rule of a 
Dublin Parliament upon a portion of Ireland to which such 
rule is repugnant, then we shall know the real nature of Home 
tule. The Nationalist demand will appear in its true colours 
as a demand for the coercion of North-East Ulster.’ 

But our policy of Exclusion was no mere piece of wrecking 
tactics. We always insisted that if our contention as to the 
nature of Home Rule proved wrong—i.e., if the Nationalists 
showed themselves willing to apply their own principles to 


North-East Ulster, and so Home Rule came by consent— | 


no irreparable harm would be done. People like ourselves 


would think that a bad system of local government likely to | 
impoverish Ireland was beirg set up, but in any case we | 
On the other | 
hand, we should have given the Nationalists the opportunity | 
to show us all that we were unfair in thinking that what | 


should not have sown the seeds of civil war. 


they wanted was to dominate and exploit Belfast and the 
North, and not merely to govern according to Irish ideas that 


art of Ireland which desired to be governed in that way. | 


f the Nationalists were dealing fairly with the English 


and Scottish people, and not, as we alleged, telling one story | 


here and another story in Ireland, and were not using Home 
tule as a lever to extort independence and the destruction 
of the Parliamentary Union, then Ulster’s acquiescence in 
Exclusion should give the Nationalists a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for showing their good faith and sincerity of purpose. 

Wednesday's debate has amply shown the wisdom of the 
course which we began to advocate in 1912, and advecated 
week by week up till the beginning of the war. The Prime 
Minister spoke in our spirit and employed almost our language 
when he said that the Government were prepared to extend 
self-government to the country that asks for it. “ We are 
not prepared to extend it to a country that does not ask for 


TS 
it.” Mr. Lloyd George went on to say that Home Rule could 
be had “ upon a free basis, but with freedom for the whol 
of the people. Freedom means freedom for all, not mess 
for a section.” Therefore he proposed an amendment to the 
Nationalist motion in the following terms: “ This House 
would welcome a settlement which would produce a better 
understanding between Ireland and the rest of the United 
Kingdom, but considers it impossible to impose by force oq 
any section or part of Ireland a form of government which had 
not their consent.” That is exactly the Spectator policy of 
1912 and onward, lock, stock, and barrel—the authentic 
Spectator fad of the Exclusion of the six-county area, My 
Asquith, when he came to speak, did not reject it, did not. wa 
believe, desire to reject it. As we argued so often before the 
war, all his speeches showed that he was at heart an Excly. 
sionist. IIe clearly believed Exclusion to be an absolute 
necessity if, or rather as soon as, it was demanded by North- 
East Ulster. Mr. Asquith, as we noted, locked every other 
door for escape from civil war, but he never locked the door 
labelled “ Exclusion of North-East Ulster.” 

What was the result of the Prime Minister’s offer of Home 
Rule at once, subject to the right of Exclusion—for an offer of 
such terms it clearly was? The result was that Mr. Redmond 
with passion and indignation rejected the notion that the 
Nationalists should do as they would be done by. Hisspeech was 
a parody of Cromwell’s immortal words: “ Every sect saith: 
Oh, give me liberty! But give him it, and, to his power, he 
will not yield it to anybody else.” Cromwell went on to add 
that liberty was a natural right, “ and he that would have it 
ought to give it’; but that by no means consorts with 
Nationalist ideas. Lest Mr. Redmond’s speech should not be 
a sufficient unmasking of the Nationalist purpose and the true 








meaning of the demand for Home Rule, the Irish Home Rule 
Party made the fact more abundantly clear by their dramatic 
withdrawal from the House. If the Nationalists were not to 
be allowed to gainsay the principle that it was “ impossible 
to impose by force on any section or part of Ireland a form 
of government which had not their consent ’’—in a word, if 
they were not to be allowed to coerce North-East Ulster— 
they would, temporarily, shake the dust of Westminster from 
their feet. They had no use for a Parliament in Dublin 
“cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d”’ by the callous and cold-hearted 
principles laid down in the Prime Minister’s amendment ! 





THE REVELATION OF GERMANY TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 
a™ through the war the official plan at Washington has 
A been to act, and in most instances to speak, as though 

Germany and the Allies were fighting for causes which to 

outsiders were scarcely distinguishable. Of course, President 

Wilson has taken a verbally emphatic line against German 

crime at sea, but such conduct on the part of Germany has 

been regarded dialectically as an unfortunate excrescence on 

a general purpose admissible or even good in itself. In his 

famous offer of his services to reconstruct the basis of the 
civilized world after the war, Mr. Wilson spoke of Germany 
and the Allies as having, according to their own statements, 
much the same objects in view. We know that the words 
| may not have represented Mr. Wilson’s own judgment. When 
a man comes forward as adjudicator he must be careful to 
| produce in the minds of thé parties an impression that he is 
really judicial. Every allowance must be made for that, 
however littlo the Allies may be flattered by Mr. Wilson's 
verbal artifices. But the fact remains that a large number 
of Mr. Wilson’s countrymen, and a large number of neutrals 
in other countries, have long been fortified in what necessarily 
ecemed to us a slack and indifferent attitude towards Germany. 
They were encouraged to believe that Germany was accident: 
ally, not radically, in the wrong. Over all German crimes 
| was spread the condoning and consoling thought that Germany 
might be “ convicted of sin” in respect of special excesses, 
_ and that, having repented and made reparation for her more 
glating acts, she would then be at heart and in substance on 
| a moral level with the Allies. Both sides in the war, according 
to the opinion nominally, if not intentionally, promulgated 
by Mr. Wilson, might still be regarded as brothers. They 
were Abels, or might, of course be Cains; but in either 
case there was not any essential difference. By far the most 
interesting and important fact which emerges from the 
disclosure of the Zimmermann scheme is that that a 
of Germany is no longer possible for Americans. The evidence 
no longer permits them to attribute to Germany a Sunday- 
schoo! view of life. They know now that to her war is an 
instrument of policy. There is for her no question of a wat 
Leing right or wrong. If a war serves her purpose, she wil 
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make war—and call it right to satisfy fools. In the Eastern 


States of America illusions about Germany have not been 
common for a long time ; _but through geographical remote- 
ness, and @ consequent dimness of Vision in regard to the 
affairs of our ~ obsolete Old W orld,” the Middle W est and 
the West have entertained illusions very widely. Now these 
illusions are ended. They cannot any longer persist. Ger- 
many is revealed as what she is at heart and in essence—a 
tiger that would devour all that comes in its way, andis not 
deterred by printed rules posted in front of human encamp- 


ments. 

The scheme which the German Minister of Foreign Affairs 
formulated to pull Germany through her troubles is fantastic, 
and does not contain the barest elements of success, but it 
is quite in keeping with German obtuseness about the working 
of the human mind in other countries. What Herr Zimmermann 
proposed in the letter intercepted by the United States when it 
was on its way to the German Diplomatic Agent at Mexico 
City, was that President Carranza of Mexico should enter 
into an alliance with Germany directly it became clear that 
there must be war between the United States and Germany. 
(ermany would give general finaneial support to Mexico, and 
the Mexicans would set out to reconquer from the United 
States their lost territories of New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona. 
General Carranza was also to approach Japan, seduce her 
from her present alliance, and persuade her to fall upon the 
Western coasts of the United States. It need not be empha- 
sized that here is ascheme which comes home to the Far West 
and the States on the Mexican border, however little they 
may have troubled their heads hitherto about the “‘ European 
War.” Of course, the Far West and the frontier States are 
terribly shocked. We hope we may not add inconsiderately 
to the shock if we say that we cannot feel greatly shocked by 
the scheme in itself, Germany is at war, and, moreover, in 
a desperate hole, and it is natural for her to look for help 
wherever she can find it. If she can make a new Ally and 
seduce one of our Allies, she would naturally hold that 
she has a right to do so. What is inexpressibly shocking 
to us, as we suppose to all men with a remnant of 
decency, is that this proposal was on its way to Mexico when 
the German Chancellor was speaking of the long-established 
friendship between Germany and the United States, of his 
desire to maintain that friendship, and of the high value 
which he set upon it. While he was describing his concern 
for the good opinion of the United Staies, and pointing out 
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how she and Germany could nobly serve the world together, | 


the letter was in full flight on its disastrous mission of turnin 
loose the bandits and cut-throats of Mexico on peaceful settled 
towns of the United States, and of making real the dread of 
the Pacific States that some day the martial and well-armed 
Japanese would descend upon their shores. Americans in 
districts remotest from the war now appreciate the exact 
value of the language when Germans protest against the enor- 
mity of their Kultur being assailed by Indian savages and 
Arab desperadoes under the patronage of Britain and France. 
They may even be tempted to compare the ancient and 
venerable cults of India with the unfettered savagery of the 
Mexican freebooters, with whose attentions they have been 
threatened. 


Hitherto, when the Allies have pointed to the vile bad 


faith of Germany, and urged the world to awake to the fact | 
that Germany was really a tiger, their communications have | 
been somewhat suspect in America. Of course (thought | 
unconcerned Americans) the Allies have to talk in that strain. | 


They are prejudiced and angry, but we should be very foolish 
to take such language literally. And so those unconcerned 
Americans continued to live in the theory that the tiger was 
& poor pussy, really anxious to live at peace, though sometimes 
using her claws in a rather unfortunate and unaccountable 
manner, The revelation of the tiger-nature of Germany 
must throw much light on many other events in the past ; 
the “freedom of the seas,” for instance. Of all meaningless 
phrases invented during the war, this is probably the most 
ridiculous. It is justifiable to hope now that all Americans 
may see at last that the phrase which Germany has used so 
often is only a roar of the tiger. The facts are that in peace 
the British Navy has suppressed piracy and left the seas free 
for peaceful traders of all nations to move about as they 
pleased without let or hindrance. What Germany wants is 
"freedom of the seas” in war and for the purposes of war. 
She wants the naval power of Britain to be so stifled by 
egreement that German and neutral merchant vessels shall 
be free to feed the all-conquering armies of the Kaiser. The 
preposterous phrase has no other sense, and can have no other 
sense. But in spite of the flood of light on such matters as 


| said fads, 


| a tiger. 
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these that has spread over the United States, it would be 
rash to expect that Mr. Wilson intends to do more than 
circumstances absolutely compel him to do. We feel certain 
that though events may force him far, he will always ten 
to drag a little behind the action which most rulers would 
think imperatively demanded by the provocation. He is the 
creator of an idea that you may be at war and yet not at war. 
He attacked Mexico, but the word “ war” was banned in 
the polite society of the Washington Government offices. 
So in regard to Germany he scems to be arranging a hostile 
relation which is not war. If American armed merchantmen 
are sunk by German submarines, it may, for all we know, be 
contended that as they were armed they were sunk ina military 
encounter, and no “overt act” was therefore, after all, 
committed by Germany. We are only guessing, but such 
solutions of difficulties might seem perfectly right to any one 
who started every argument on the assumption that war is 
the greatest of evils. 

For our part, we are well satisfied to have at last the moral 
support of the most powerful of neutrals—for this is now 
beyond dispute—and the exact degree of hostility between 
the United States and Germany may be left to look after 
itself for all it concerns us. But we must say that if we were 
Americans we should be profoundly alarmed at the prospect. 
Even if Mr. Wilson stops short at his present stage, he has 
undeniably pulled the tiger’s tail. It cannot be expected that 
the tiger will forget this. Mr. Wilson has piste trying to 
stroke it into a good temper. He has given the tail a hard tug 
and a wrench. But what if the tiger, having disposed of the 
tired shikavis of Europe, returns to the United States? We 
repeat that if we were Americans we should be very much 
alarmed. We think we should want to make sure of killing 
the man-eater while the chances are good. If the Allies 
should lose the war, the tiger may be expected in the Western 
Iiemisphere very soon. But take another supposition. 
Suppose that there should be an inconclusive peace, and that 
Germany, having failed to take money out of the pockets oi 
the Allies, were on the look-out for a source of reimbursement. 
The tigerish eye would fall on the fat and almost unprotected 
piece of meat in the United States. The tiger would not 
even be guilty of the immorality of theft. Oh, dear no! 
Germany would be inflicting a just punishment on the nation 
who tried to prevent her from making secure the freedom of 
the seas in the interests of civilization. It may be said that 
Britain and France, if not Russia, would at once rush to the 
rescue. They would naturally want to save any one from 
But they may be too tired. 

Of course we know that such an event can never happen, 
because we know that as long as there is a drop of British 
blood to shed we shall fight on, and so shall win. But America 
cannot know that as we know it. She is therefore, as far 
as she can tell, running a risk of a tiger being let loose on 
the New World without taking any effective precautions, 
That seems to us a strange policy. 





THE “SPECTATOR’S”” FADS. 

“FF WISH the Spectator would put a stopper on its ‘ fads.’ 

They bore us to extinction! This last one about 
‘Bread versus Beer’ is the worst of all. Of course food is 
more important than liquor, and we must save every grain of 
food we can, but why, oh why, keep bothering us about it 
like this!’ That there is a good deal of such eriticism to ba 
heard, and that it is meant to be friendly, not hostile, we have 
no sort of doubt. Taking it in the spirit in which it is meant, 


| and conscious that nothing is so useful as an occasional mental 


stocktaking, the editor spent the last Saturday to Monday 
looking over the Spectator stock of fads and seeing what 13 
his record in the past. Judged by that record, ought the 
present examples to be abandoned or maintained ? And here 
let him interpolate that he is not prejudiced in favour of the 
He does not love them for their own sake, and for 
the congenial exercise of ventilating them. He can say most 
truly with Antonio: * They weary me; you say they weary 
vou.” If then their iteration is of no use to the nation—. 
suggestion which is implicit in the remarks of our critics, for 
no man is going to say that proposals of real utility must 
not be mentioned if the label * fad ” can be put upon them 
the sooner they are dropped the better. 

Now for our stocktaking. The Spectator before the war bad 
told by our critics 


several fads which then, as now, we were 


were tiresome beyond endurance. Certain titles to : rt.cles, 
we were assured, were “positive danger signals’’ to tho 
judicious reader. He who did not wish to be bored avoided 
‘Compulsory Service,’ “ The National Reserve,” and “A 


Store of Rifles ” as if they were the Devil, Yet if wo look 
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back on these proposals we think the majority of our readers 
will agree that our fads have come home to roost. They clearly 
did in the case of Compulsory Service. Equally clearly did they 
in the case of the National Reserve. Though by a series of 
accidents the National Reserve has been very little heard 
of during the war under its own name, it mado good in the 
earlier stages of the war by adding some two hundred thousand 
trained men to the colours. Without the National Reservists, 
Class I., the £10 men, who went straight into the Special 
Reserve and instantly supplied the forty thousand men by 
which that force was below establishment, mobilization 
could not have been successfully accomplished. Again, the 
Home Service section of the Reserve furnished not only 
instructors by the thousand, but a very Jarge body of men for 
the work of guarding vulnerable points. Some of them are 
now in the trenches, and some still at their old jobs under the 
name of members of the Royal Defence Corps. The third 
fad, that of keeping always a store of a million rifles in 
this country over and above all urgent necds—i.e., for visible 
bodies of Regulars, Territorials, and Reservists—a_ store 
assigned solely to purposes of improvisation, was no doubt a 
hopeless failure. Nobody would listen to it for a moment 
when we proposed it. Indeed, many of the authorities, in- 
cluding Lord Nicholson, represented us as in effect deprived 
of ordinary common-sense for making so ridiculous and im- 
possible a proposal. Yet we venture to say that most people 
would now agree that if this fad had come off like our National 
Reserve fad, and we had been able to arm our first million of 
New Army men out of our military store cupboard, labelled 
* Spectator Fad, Mark III.,” a good deal of anxiety, to put it 
at the very lowest, would have been saved to the authorities 
in Whitehall, many names kept out of the casualty-lists, 
and many months cut off the course of the war. 

When we come to tho period of the war we may mention 
a Spectator fad which when first ventilated in August, 1914, 
was hooted down as something like treason. That was 
the Volunteer fad. We must hasten to say, however, 
that it was quite independently advocated in many other 
quarters. Wo make no claim to being originators here. 
We only say with delight and pride that, after many 

ast troubles, the Volunteer movement is bearing noble 
fruit in every town and county. It is the force upon 
which the nation is now relying for a large share in the work 
of Home Defence. Another war fad which we began to advo- 
cate in 1914, and have advocated ever since, was the arraying, 
not only of the military part of the nation, but of the whole 
nation, for war purposes—the assigning of a war duty to every 
man and woman in the country. We have got half-way to 
such an arraying of the nation in Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
scheme, leit it only wants the compulsory element to 
be added to it, plus a rejuvenation of the National Register, 
to make it exactly the scheme with which we so often “ bored” 
our readers, 

We come next to a fad which certain of our readers will 
declare with a sigh is in full bleom—the fad of insisting that 
bread is of more value than beer, and that it is madness, if 
you want to save every ounce of food for a time of shortage, 
to destroy thousands of tons of foodstuffs in order that not 
less than ten million barrels a year shall be filled with beer. 
This at any rate is not a new fad with the Spectator, but 
one some twenty months old. It was in the summer of 
1915 that we drew attention to the appalling risks attending 
food shortage, and proposed a scheme for preventing such risks. 
On July 10th, 1915, we published an article entitled ‘* The 
Grand Victualler to the Nation,” from which we extract the 
essential passages :— 

“ As important as the supply of munitions is the supply of food. One, 
indeed, is useless without the other. No matter how much ehell we have, 
we shall not be able to use it if our men are starving and are too weak 
from privation to load their guns or continue to keep up the supply of 
ammunition. If wo are to ensure that this country shall always be 
abundantly victualled, wo must take vigorous and timely action. Jf we 
do not, there is very grave risk that one day the country will be suddenly 
awakened by the news that there is a serious shortage of food, and that unless 
some tremendous effort is made we shall run the risk of starvation. The 
next step, of course, will be for the nation to be told that the Government 
made anxious inquiry some four or five months before, that they were 
then assured by the great importers of foodstuffs that huge quantities of 
grain of all sorts and other forms of food would reach this country in, say, 
the months of September, October, and November, and that they had 
naturally relied upon promises so specific and had not thought it neces- 
sary to do anything more in the matter. . . . That is the sort of thing 
which might very well -happen on the analogy of what happened as 
regards the munitions. It is nevertheless a thing which can perfectly 
well be avoided if we take proper precautions. ‘The proper and most 
cficient precaution to take is to make some one individual responsible for 
looking ahead and seeing that tho nation is adequately victualled and 
ehall always contain the necessary current supplies of food plus a large 
reserve. We want, to use the phrase at the head of this article, a Grand 
Victualler to the Nation, who will not be merely content with paper 
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romises, but will take note week by week, or rather day by diy cf ms 

Hod there is in the country and of what is coming in, ae f furines at 
give timely warning to the Government and ask for special measures if 
and when ho sees the slightest signs of future shortage. . . . The first 
thing that the Grand Victualler to the Nation of our thought would 
insist upon would be that at any given moment the reserve of food ig 
the country should be sufficient for at least five or six months longer than 
is customary under peace conditions. We cannot in war take risks which 
it is perfectly safe to take in peace time, when the legitimate automatig 
safeguard of a marked rise in prices will always suck food to these shores 
as a powerful pump sucks water. Wo do not mean by this that ths 
Grand Victualler should bo always interfering with trade, or, still Jess, 
should keep down prices, which is usually the very worst way of deali 
with the matter. High prices are the best remedy for scarcity. What we 
want him to do is to keep a vigilant watch, and to see, as we have said 
that promises are made good, that the flow into the reservoir is un. 
checked, and that the reserve is never trenched upon under what wa 
may call normal war conditions, but is kept absolutely intact for soma 
extraordinary crisis, The national granary, so to speak, must bo bulging 
with corn and meat and cheese and all other supplies of food. Unless 
we ond the war with more food in the country than there was when wo 
began it, we shall know that we have run unnecessary, and therefor 
criminal, risks. In order that our Grand Victualler should be able to da 
his work effectively he ought to have no other duties thrown upon hin 
than those which wo have described. In other words, the duty should 
not be put upon the Board of Agrioulturo or the Board of Trade, Depart. 
ments which are both fully occupied with all sorts of other and very 
necessary work. The Grand Victualler to the Nation should hava 
nothing else to think about except keeping the national food cupboant 
full. Further, since we cannot enforce these responsibilities too strongly, 
we would make him report directly every week to the Prime Minister or 
else to some very small Cabinet Committee. Such report should not be 
the perfunctory presentation of a statistical sheet, but a practical 
business conference, in which the Prime Minister or the Cabinet Com- 
mittee should be satisfied by an intimate examination that nobody was 
going to sleep in this vital matter, or trusting to general promises, or 
relaxing from a position of imperative vigilance. All concerned must 
feel that the thing is a life-and-death matter, and that if there is any 
sign of depletion, not at the moment, but prospectively—say four months 
ahead—the nation must bo told of its danger and be roused to the 
necessary effort. . . . The Grand Victualler must not only be always 
thinking but acting months ahead. Only thus can he make sure that hia 
great trust will never be betrayed.” 

And now for a confession. Feeling as we did, suspecting 
what we suspected—i.e., that there was want of alertness on 
the part of the Cabinet—we ought to have badgered the 
Government and the nation every weck till something was 
done. Unfortunately, however, we listened to the voice of 
the anti-bore and the anti-fad man and did not continue our 
agitation. To be candid, representatives of this class told us in 
effect that we were assuming a ridiculous position. Was it 
likely that any Government would neglect to take precautions 
so obvious? Was a journalist like the editor of the Spectator, 
who admittedly could not know the real facts, likely to be 
more careful and more anxious in so vital a matter than an 
able and experienced statesman like Mr. Runciman, the 
President of the Board of Trade, who did know them? 
These were matters, they plainly hinted, to bo handled by 
wise and practical Ministers and not by fussy publicists. 
However, as we see now, and as any one can see, 
the wise and practical Ministers were not as wise and 
practical as they appeared or as they thought them- 
selves. We had very much better have kept to our 
original project and have printed in every copy of the 
Spectator the interrogation: “Is there nine months’ supply 
of food stored in the country, and if not, why do not the 
Government see that there is” Remember that the timo 
when we wrote was a time of bumper harvests, and that there 
was then a fair amount of tonnage available. In the summer 
and autumn of 1915 the victualling of the nation would have 
presented no great difficulties. As for storing-places, the 
churches and chapels could have housed all the flour required 
without unseating a single church-goer. ee 

In excuse for being put off in this way by our critics, and 
so committing a grave dereliction of duty—our apologia pro 
vitd nostra is that a newspaper isa watchdog and ought to bark 
when there is danger—we may plead that we got no support for 
our proposal for a Grand Victualler to the Nation from any 
section of the Press or the public. As far as we remember, 
not a single one of the newspapers who were most intent on 
flinging stones at Mr, Asquith’s Government even not iced 
our plea or treated it as having the slightest practical value. 
Our own readers appeared equally indifferent. We received’ 
two sympathetic letters from Members of Parliament which 
we published in the following week, but that was the extent 
of the support we obtained. It will hardly be a source of 
wonder that in these circumstances we came to the conclusion 
that due provision had evidently been made or was being 
made for victualling the country and putting it out of all 
danger, though for reasons of State the matter had to be kept 
secret. We were, we felt, only suffering from the cowardice 
of ignorance, and, much relieved, considered we need nob 
worry our readers any more! 


With this history of fads behind us, do the disgruntled 
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‘nority.of our Teaders really expect. that we should give up 


oct out that if the food situation is as bad as the 
gonecrned tell us, it is madness to continue to destroy cereals 
and sugar to fill up the brewers’ ration of ten million barrels a 
ear? After all, all that we have been saying is: “ You cannot 
eat yourcake and have it.” You cannot turn your barley into 
peer and at the same time do what the Government say we 
must do—save erty grain of cereals and every ounce of sugar 
.d the people. 
ys ay chat is to bore people beyond endurance, then all 
we can say is that we shall continue to bore them. The 
watchdog does not cease to give his warning on a dark night 
even though ladies and gentlemen with highly strung nerves 
throw coals, boots, books, and other handy missiles from 
their bedroom windows, and sleepy voices are heard 
saying: “Oh, curse that dog! What a row the brute 
makes, He ought to be shot or shut up or something.” 





INDIA AND THE EMPIRE. 


PART from the very early days of the war, when | 


Indian troops were brought to Europe, India has 
occupied a comparatively inconspicuous position in t he 
great world-struggle which the British Empire is waging. 
It is true that Indian troops have been employed largely 
oth in East Africa and in Mesopotamia; but from the 
former field of operations the news received in England has 
been but scanty, and from the latter the news was until 
yecently unsatisfactory, and did not, moreover, reflect much 
credit ‘upon the administration of the Indian Army. On 
the whole, India has seemed to be standing to some extent 
aloof, It is therefore highly gratifying to learn that the 
Indian Government now find themselves in a position to offer 
to the Imperial Government the magnificent contribution 
of £100,000,000 to the cost of the war. That offer is by 
itself a complete answer to those ill-informed critics of the 
Government of India, of whom there are some in our own 
country, who talk as if British rule in India were nothing 
but a device for exploiting the natives of the country for 
the benefit of Great Britain. A country which had been 
ground down to poverty, as Mr. Hyndman and others were 
im the habit of declaring a few years ago, could not afford 
to commit itself to undertaking. the responsibility for a 
contribution of £100,000,000. The sober truth is that the 
finances of India are probably more satisfactory than those 
of almost any other portion of the Empire, or indeed of any 
other country in the world. Not only is taxation relatively 
light,. but India is in the almost unique position of having 
no National Debt. There is, it is true, a Debt, or rather a 
series of Debts, but they are covered by assets, mainly railways 
and irrigation canals, with the result that instead of the 
Indian taxpayer having to find interest upon Debt, he has 
now actually reached the position when the investments 
of his Government bring in more than sufficient revenue to 
eover the Debt charge. 

This fact is a proof not only of the general soundness of 
British methods of administration in India, but also of the 

owing prosperity of the country. Twenty years ago the 
‘financial position of India was far less satisfactory, and one 
of the urgent problems then debated was the extent to which 
the United Kingdom ought to intervene to lighten the burdens 
falling upon the Indian taxpayer. That question was dis- 
eussed at great length by a Royal Commission, but by the 
time its Report was issued the situation was already beginning 
to change. Since then the commercial and industrial pro- 
gress of India has been almost continuous. It is this economic 
progress which has rendered the Indian railways a paying 
proposition, while it has added to the profits received from 
the irrigation canals. At the same time the Government of 
India have made, as a prudent reserve against possibilities 
of silver depreciation, and as a backing for their own currency 


notes, large investments in British Government securi- 
ties, The interest on these investments in the current year 
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more than covers the interest on what is called: the ordinary | 
Debt of India, while the cost of the Railway Debt and the | 


cost of the Debt for irrigation canals is not only fully covered, 
| be relieved from any Excise duty on the cloth which he 


but there is in addition in the current year an anticipated 
profit of something like £5,000,000 on railways and canals. 

There can therefore he no question that India is financially 
well able to meet the charge which her Government now 
undertake. The arrangement is that as much of the money 
a8 possible should be raised by a Loan in India, but that 
if the full sum of £100,000,000 is not so raised, the Government 
of India will render themselves liable for the difference between 
the sum raised and £100,000,000 by taking over that amoun, 


of British Government Debt. Provision will be made in the 
Indian Budget to meet an annual charge of £6,000,000 for 
interest and Sinking Fund. 

That we are morally justified in accepting this contribution 
from India there can be no question. It is true that we are 
foreigners governing in a foreign land, but we are entitled 
to say that we have governed India well, and from the 
point of view of the interest of her people rather than 
from the point of view of our own interest. Still more 
are we entitled to argue that the defeat of the British 
Empire in the present war would mean a catastrophe of 
unexampled dimensions for the peoples of India. There is 
now established throughout the vast congeries of nations 
which inhabit the Indian peninsula what is rightly called 
The defeat of the British Empire would 
sweep away that great peace; it would render India liable 
to immediate internal wars on a gigantic scale as a prelude 
to an inevitable German invasion sooner or later. The 


| misery that would be inflicted upon the peoples of India 
| can be dimly imagined. 


A hundred millions sterling is a 
small contribution to pay for the avoidance of such a disaster. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that this is in effect the 
only financial contribution which India has been called upon 
to make. The additional expenditure incurred by the Indian 
Government in despatching troops to Europe, Mesopotamia, 
and East Africa has been borne by the British taxpayer. 
India, in fact, unlike the greater part of the Empire, has been 
able since the war began to enjoy the privilege of a succession 
of peace Budgets. 

These facts dispose of any ground for suspicion that we 
are exploiting India for our own purposes. It is consequently 
very unfortunate that one feature in the recent Indian Budget 
should have given rise to an agitation in Lancashire which 
will certainly be represented by the enemies of British rule 
as a symptom of a desire for exploitation. In proposing 
new taxation to mect a small portion of the charge of 
£6,000,000 a year which India is now undertaking (the greater 
part of that charge will be met out of the growth of revenue 
from previous taxes), the Indian Finance Minister, Sir 
William Meyer, has decided, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State for India, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, to raise the 
Import duty on cotton manufactured goods from 34 per cent. 
to 7} per cent. without at the same time raising the Excise 
duty on cloth manufactured in India, thus leaving the Indian 
manufacturer with a Protective duty of 4 per cent. in his 
favour. This decision is bitterly resented in Lancashire, 
and an active agitation is in progress to demand its reversal. 
Some of the movers in this agitation, we regret to see, are 
using language which would go far to justify the charge 
that they are cynically indifferent to the responsibilities of 
the Empire, and only care to use India as a market for their 
goods. On that basis there is no argument which any 
impartial man can honestly endorse. 

The controversy is an old one. It reached an acute phase 
some twenty years ago when a proposal was made by the 
Government of India to tax all cotton goods entering India. 
This tax would have given the Indian manufacturer the 
advantage of a Protective duty against his Lancashire rival. 
Lancashire protested, and as a result of that protest it was 
decided to modify the tax, and to admit into India cotton 
yarn free of duty, while subjecting cotton cloth to a duty of 
34 per cent., whether made in Lancashire or in India. 
Incidentally it may be noted that the Excise duty on cotton 
cloth made in India was only levied on machine-made goods. 
The village hand-loom weaver was exempt. This arrangement 
held good till a fortnight ago. Attempts have been made 
to vary it from time to time, especially by certain prominent 
Indian gentlemen who have committed themselves to a general 
policy of Protection for Indian industries. Their case has 
been strengthened from the sentimental point of view by 
the fact that they have been able to represent Lancashire as 
fighting for her own hand against the interests of India. 
tut is that representation a true one? Is it true that 
Lancashire wishes to exploit India; or is it true that the 
would-be exploiter is the Bombay manufacturer himself ¢ 

What the Indian manufacturer asks for is that he should 


produces. It may be true that the Excise duty was imposed 
upon him because of the intervention of Lancashire; but 
it does not follow that it is an injustice to him ; still less does 
it follow that it is an injury to India. If he did not pay 


that duty he would undoubtedly increase his own profits. 
There would be little or no reduction in the price at which 
he sold his cloth, and the Government o: 
the revenue which this Excise duty yields. 
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is quite appreciable, because the Indian cotton industry is 
already very extensive and is growing rapidly. But the 
charge on the individual millowner is indi in proportion 
to the profits which many Indian millowners are able to 
make, Th some cases the sum paid by way of Excise duty 
does not amount to one-tenth af the amount divided among 
the shareholders. There is, in fact, no real financial grievance, 
nor is there any injustice. The whole effect of the Excise 
duty is to put the Indian cotton manufacturer on an equality 
with his Lancashire competitor. In many cases these 
competing manufacturers buy the same yarn from the 
Lancashire spinner ; it is no injustice to either of them that 
both should be taxed by the Indian Government at the 
same rate on the cloths they sell in India. 

That is all, so far as we can understand, that Lancashire 
asks. We do not gather that any responsible body of opinion 
in Lancashire objects to the increase of the Indian cotton 
duties per se, though that increase must alone tend to diminish 
the demand for Lancashire goods. What Lancashire does 
object to is that the manufacturer in England should have 
his goods taxed at a higher rate than the manufacturer in 
Bombay. When we take into account the fluidity of capital 
in modern times, we can say with safety that it is more than 
probable that a good deal of the capital invested in cotton 
manufacture in India is held by Englishmen living in this 
country; and it is they, together with a small number of 
capitalists in India, who will get the direct profit from the 
Protective duty which the Indian Government, with the 
assent of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, are now creating. The 
Indian peoples in the mass are only affected adversely. They 
will have to pay slightly more for the cotton goods they 
purchase, and in addition they will have to make good 
sooner or later, in meal or in malt, the loss of revenue which 
the Indian Government have imposed upon themselves in 
order to confer a favour upon a group of manufacturers. 

Looking at the question as a ade, we cannot help 
expressing strong regret that it should have been raised at 
this moment. It obviously was a matter which ought to 
have been postponed till the general question of inter-Imperial 
tariffs could be debated after the war. That was the view 
taken by Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet a year ago, and we regret 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s Cabinet have not followed the same 
prudent course. 








AN IDLE SAINT. 


FEW Sundays ago the present writer, being in church, reada 
Lenten exhortation, which was scattered about the pews on 

slips of paper. “ Idleness is a sin,” it began. The reader got no 
further; the unqualified statement set him thinking, or rather 
remembering, for he had known an idle saint—a man so blameless 
and beneficent that it seemed impossible to connect his name with 
anything which the laity, at any rate, could call sin. He was a 
scholar, so perhaps he had not always been idle, though certainly 
he “commenced idleness’ pretty early, and, if one may say so, 
he was very thorough in its practice. He was not one of those 
energetic pleasure-seekers who pass for idle nowadays (by ‘“‘ nowa- 
days’ we mean before the war). He had no definite recreations, 
and therefore he could afford to be prodigal with his time. Like 
most scholars, he had ‘‘ a subject” ; and like most men of small for- 
tune, he had “a post.” Neither appeared to give him any trouble, 
It was as if they were objects for his idleness, He was a man of 
great reading, but he seemed to read simply for his own delight— 
he was able to leave off when he wanted, and willing to do so when 
he was requested. He imparted his knowledge at set hours, or 
rather he poured it out for those who thirsted for it, without minding 
very much what quantity they imbibed. He was “a great 
traveller’ in the old-fashioned sense of the word ; that is, he had 
spent a good deal of time in the more civilized spots of Europe, and 
had never been outside it. ‘ I have never liked the wild,’ he would 
reply to those who extolled the delights of real travel. A slight 
deafness did not prevent his being a good linguist ; indeed, it did 
not seem to incommode him at all, though it contributed, no doubt, 
to a certain detachment—a quality which might be described as 
the only selfishness of the saints. The little defect added a pathos 
to his address, and gave him an air of asking a favour when he 
asked a question. The common people in all countries are drawn 
to any defect which is not repellent. This is one of the best signs 
of human nature. Again, if we may be pardoned a Hibernianism, 
ho had that rare thing in saints—a sajint’s face. Now this implies, 
though it should not co co, straight features as well as an expression 
which the simple know to be kind, and the sophisticated guess to be 
austere. He had another advantage which most saints are called 
upon to do without--a sense of humour. No one was ever afraid 





to ask a service of him, partly, no doubt, because he always appeared 
to have nothing to do. He used to tell with great amusement of 
how he missed his train somewhere in Germany and found himself 
forced to pass two hours on a wayside station, without a book, 
He began to talk to the only porter to while away the time, Tho 
latter immediately asked him to give him a lesson in English, 
He was, he said, self-taught, and his grammar offered some diff. 
culties, only to be settled by word of mouth. For two hours the 
industrious Teuton and the idle scholar worked together, and he 
used to say that he had never taught any one so much in so short g 
space of time. 

Like all men who recognize the command not to turn from a 
suppliant, this saint was not seldom deceived. He never alluded 
to the occasions on which his goodness had been abused, though 
now and then the result of an unfortunate experience might be 
seen in his talk, which, like the talk of most clever men, in his youth 
had a didactic tendency. “ It is best to be always kind,” he would 
say, ‘‘ because kindness is good for the good. They are the only 
people who really matter; and,” he would add slyly, “ you can 
never be sure which they are.” Nothing provoked him more 
than the thing to which most men cling in their hearts—that 
goodness leads to success. ‘‘ Extreme goodness does not pay, nor 
does extreme badness,” he would assert. ‘ Middling conduct 
pays best in a middling world— but the end is not yet.” 

But a man is not a saint because he is good-natured. To say 
that a man is a saint implies in ordinary speech that he is religious, 
and the idle scholar was very religious indecd. Brought up an 
Evangelical, he had drifted away from his Evangelical friends, 
He said they were too argumentative. He could not always hear 
them, and they would not ever hear him, so both sides became 
“short” with one another. ‘ You go to church very seldom,” 
shouted one of them one day in a fit of faithfulness. “ Is it because 
you cannot hear?” ‘ No, it is because I can,’ was the succinct 
rejoinder. To the same questioner, who asked if a certain young 
man whom he had praised was a Christian, he replied: ‘I do not 
know; I cannot read the heart.”” The pseudo-Evangelicalism of 
to-day, combined as it too often is with advertisement, worldliness, 
high spirits, and abounding energy, repelled him very much. Of 
a certain literary man, who was generally considered to exploit 
his creed and whose principles cat lightly upon his sanctimonious 
shoulders, he said one day: ‘I do not want to be unjust to him; 
he is a man who would like to do right, and, if it paid him, so he 
would.” The next world was very real to this rather Latitudinarian 
Christian. He would talk of what he desired that it should be 
like as a child might talk of a coming holiday. He had a queer 
notion, but one which was, he said, intensely borne in upon him, 
that we should live again, and as often as we liked, all the really 
good days of our lives, all the days wherein we had enjoyed what is 
best of love, friendship, and all harmless pleasure. Happy memories 
would be once more actualities, he believed. He delighted, too, in 
the thought of the little pleasures which might be in store for us, 
and among them he counted talking to the animals. He had had 
among them many loving and intimate friendships, he said, ‘‘ always 
a little hampered by linguistic difficulties.” Biblical criticism 
interested him deeply, but he had no hope that from it would arise 
any clearer definition of faith. ‘‘ We shall come to read the Bible 
again for the good it does us,” he said. ‘* Criticism has said its 
last word and left nothing entirely proved.” Religion he believed 
rested ultimately on experience and on the natural response of the 
soul to Christianity. He received all the events of his life, even 
the weather, as from the hand of God, In extreme old age he said 
he had come to be thankful for all that had ever happened to him, 
for the storm and the sunshine, “ even the fog.”” The mystery of 
the whole thing, the impossibility of justifying the ways of God to 
men, had ceased to trouble him, and to a younger friend he said: 
“We cannot see far enough to understand. Do not strain your 
eyes.” He would never define his exact religious position, but 
the Roman Church had an abiding fascination for him, though he 
never entered—perhaps never seriously thought of entering—its 
fold. Intellectually he felt that its history destroyed its claims; 
but it has, he thought, “ powers of consolation unequalled in any 
other Church,” and, seeing that the folly of man offered no adequate 
explanation of these powers, he could but regard them as in some 
measure miraculous. 

Like the conventional saint, our scholar was unmarried, and his 
attitude of mind towards women was perhaps somewhat out of date. 
He had a few close friendships among them, which he kept in repeit 
Ly delightful letters. He thought that women wanted in commons 
sense—a lack which, while it did not destroy their mental attraction, 
destroyed their efficiency. He was wrong, as present events would 
seem to prove. He used to tell with not quite benevolent glee of 
a parson whose wife would never attend his church because the 
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service was not High enough for her, and she approyed of a celibate 
clergy. None but a woman could have been so silly, he thought. 
“Cling to common-sense, cling to humour,” he would exhort a 
woman friend, a writer of no consequence, but whom he encouraged 
continually in her efforts. ‘‘ You have them both. Why will you 
deliberately seb them aside?” The feverish energy and tho 
polemical fervour of the modern intellectual woman annoyed him. 
Perhaps he felt it in a measure a reproach. 

One or two beliefs he had which are rare among religious people. 
He did not believe that every one has it in him to be religious, Of 
a man who ran away from a pious wife he said: ‘ It was her fault. 
She did not value his good heart. She wanted to force religion on 
him. She pushed and pushed him towards the Church till he fell 
down. She ought to have accepted his defect.” Again, he thought 
that the effect of prosperity upon the character was good. It 
was one of the things which made him a strong Liberal. To increase 
the comfort of the mass was his political aim. He always believed 
that the best men would be found among those who had “ wanted 
for nothing ”’ in the usual sense, because they only can realize that 
the world cannot give what the best men want. Constant discom- 
fort, he thought, tended to quench aspiration. He desired to make 
the masses happy that they might be wise. 

At the moment there are no good idle men. So far, the writer 
of the Lenten exhortation was right. All the same, we venture to 
hope that when the war is over, good men, and above all good 
women, will find that they have not lost all taste for leisure. If 
none but the rather bad ever want it any more, the curso of Adam 
will be indeed complete. We hope the Church will not stand by 
and see such a dreadful change of manners. If no women are to be 
at home any more, if the hearth is still to be deserted and the library 
to degenerate into a bookcase, though the battle is over and the 
dead are buried, we can imagine a future Lenten address which 
shall be written in very different terms, wherein men are invited 
to possess their souls in peace, and which shall open, not with 
exhortations to work, but with a new word of spiritual command : 
“ Stand at ease—Stand easy.” 





SUMMER TIME FOR EVER. 

T is a chastening experience for an average human intellect 
to digest the Report issued on Monday on the working of 
Summer Time, and then to remember the derision, the forebodings, 
and the mordant criticisms which were excited by the first proposal 
in Britain that we should use more sunlight and less of the light 
that comes from electricity, gas, and oil. Mr. Willett, though every 
Englishman should be eternally grateful to him for bringing the 
scheme before us, was not of course its originator. Millions of 
p-rsons in many generations must have reflected that it was an 
extravagant and irrational preceeding to lie in bed in the spring 
and summer till the sun was high in the heavens and then burn 
artificial light for two or three hours at night. Benjamin Franklin, 
whose catholicity of interests does not rank very far below that 
of Leonardo, propounded a daylight-saving scheme in detail and 
with a great deal of elaborate sarcasm at the expense of custom. 
Some one had told him that the sun actually rose at five in the 
morning in a month when he and his friends never thought of 
getting cut of bed till seven or eight. So, he explains, he had risen 
one morning to find out if this were true. And it was true. He 
had seen the full light with his own eyes and the sun himself in 
the sky, and fad confirmed the fact that the light grew in intensity 
during all that period in which he had habitually been dead to 
the world—and so on, In spite of all the shafts of sarcasm and 
promptings of common-sense, we went on our old irrational way. 
But for the war we should probably never have shaken ourselves 
out of the rut. Irrational custom was indirectly supported by 
highly rational people, who pointed out with shattering logic that 
the Summer Time scheme was a vast piece of make-believe un- 
worthy of a serious people. All that people had to do was to make 
up their minds to begin work earlier during certain months of the 
year. But instead of exercising enough moral courage to do that, they 
were actually thinking of deceiving themselves by Act of Parlia- 
ment. They were going to put the clock on and pretend that it 
was seven o'clock when it was really six. Was ever such childish- 
ness agreed upon by grown men! Others, again, less rational and 
more violent, denounced the change because it was a change. Our 
conventional time had become to them something like a Divine 
order merely because they could remember no other. They had 
been born in that chronological faith and devoutly hoped to die 
in it. Now that we have before us an impartial Report on tho 
nation’s experiences under the Summer Time Act, we sce the 
incomparable pithiness of the saying that an invention is subject 
to three stages. People when they first hear of it say that it is 
not true; next, that it is contrary to Scripture; and lastly (when its 





success is admitted), that they always told youso. The “Scripture” 
stage is quite a real one. The writer knows of a country parson 
who when he heard of the Summer Time Act deprecated this flying 
in the face of Providence. Such “ holy vegetables,” in Sydney 
Smith’s phrase, are seriously quite mystified by the nomenclature 
of time, and think that if you change your names for it you are 
changing the Divine foundations of the world. The muddle- 
headedness of the rioters who shouted “ Give us back our eleven 
days!” when the Old Style gave way to the New in Britain were 
in a perfectly honest state of confusion. And in Ireland to-day it 
is common to hear people distinguish between “ God’s time” and 
“Government time ”—which is Summer Time. 

Personally, we are overjoyed that the Report recommends the 
permanent retention of Summer Time, and that the Committee are 
able to record enthusiastic approval of the arrangement all over 
the country. There are some complaints, it is true, but these 
rather emphasize the approval. In Ireland opinion is divided. It 
is proposed that in future Summer Time shall -be introduced on the 
second Sunday in April and shall last to the third Sunday ina 
September; and that the variation from normal time shall be one 
hour throughout the whole period. We wish that the period of 
Summer Time could be a clean cut of six months, or at all events 
from the first Sunday in April to the last Sunday in September; 
but the reasons for the plan proposed are no doubt valid, and as 
they are designed to meet objections they make for permanency, 
and are therefore to be accepted without captiousness. Let us 
admit that the whole scheme is a vast national agreement to cheab 
ourselyes into a more sensible use of daylight. It seems to us, 
however, not only to be justifiable but to be indispensable. With- 
out Government authority people could not possibly agree as to 
the date on which they would begin their business earlier in the 
day, or as to how much earlier they would begin. The alternatives 
are Government sanction and chaos. 

Our own abiding impression of Summer Time last year is of the 
delightful length of the evenings and the clean freshness of the 
mornings. The long evenings of June arrived by a delightful 
magic in May, and as for the summer mornings, they had a beauty 
which even grateful observers of Nature had missed before. The 
explanation is simple enough. Any one who rose about seven 
o’clock under Summer Time caught the slanting, if not the level, 
rays of the sun; he was really up at six, and saw what had been 
enjoyed previously only by those who belonged to the class of 
early risers. Perhaps those who always were and who remain 
early risers enjoy still more charming and subtle effects of lighting 
under Summer Time, since their time of rising is an hour earlier 
than ever. The slug-a-beds can hope to share these joys, however, 
only by moral courage. Summer Time can do no more for them. 
At all events no desperate energy is required to be up when the 
sunlight is shining horizontally into woods. It is then that their 
interiors are illuminated by exploring rays in a manner that is 
impossible when the sun is more nearly overhead. Then “ there 
is a spirit in the woods.” ‘The slanting lights of sunrise are not 
the lights of sunset, as Wordsworth very well understood when in 
his greatest ode he took the difference between the two to symbolize 
the hardening of man during his earthly pilgrimage :— 

“The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 
Is lovely yet; 

The clouds that gather round the sctting sun 

Do take a sober colouring from an eye ae 

That hath kept watch oer man’s mortality. 
It is strange how little is known of dawn by people who havo watched 
the sun set thousands of times. Probably there are many people 
in the professional classes who in fifty or sixty years have not seen 
the sun rise more than two or three times. The practical difficulty 
caused by longer evenings is that many people go to bed too late. 
This is their own fault. People do not dock themselves of sleep 
becauso they live in the extreme North of Scotland. It is a more 
serious matter when uneducated people who stay up too late keep 
their children up too. In the main the Committee find that the 
fears expressed on this subject have not been realized, but there is 
undoubtedly room in some districts for instruction about the 
immense importance of proper hours of sleep for children. On the 
balance, the Committee find that children have gained in health 
more than they have lost. It is most interesting to know that 
there was less juvenile crime as a result of Summer Time. Healthier 
physical conditions mean healthier mental conditions. 

Among the curious objections we notice an assertion that labourers 
suffer from lower vitality in the early hours. But an answer comes 
from the Health of Munition Workers Committee, who say :— 

“The temperature of the human body is not constant, but is known 
to exhibit a distinct cycle during the twenty-four hours. A modification 
in the hours of work and rest leads to a corresponding modification 


| in the hours of highest and lowest temperature. Thus a party of 
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Arctic explorers found that a complete reversal of their hours was 
followed within a few hours by a similar reversal of their temperature 
curves.” 

The human system quickly adapts itself; it is really a working 
model of “checks and balances.” The same thing is true of 
animals; cows proved much more accommodating in giving their 
milk than the pessimists expected them to be. On the other hand, 
farmers in several districts entirely refused to adopt Summer Time- 
They caused more inconvenience, probably, than they avoided, 
as the children of the farm labourers had to attend school under 
Summer Time, and the domestic time-tables,in those houses must 
have fallen into sad disarrangement. The majority of farmers, 
however, grew to like Summer Time, as they found an hour of 
overtime in the evenings useful for getting in crops, and during that 
hour they could also draw upon outside labour. Outside labour 
fa a thing farmers continually want, and generally cannot get just 
when they want it. An unexpected difficulty occurred in Lanca- 
shire. In the early mornings of the second half of September 
artificial light had to be used in the weaving sheds. The heat 
generaied was great, and there was an early-morning strike. The 
recommendation that the future date for reversion to normal time 
should be earlier than last year is apparently intended to meet 
such cases. The experience of the Meteorological Office is to be 
regretted, but cannot be allowed to weigh against the mass of evidence 
as to the benefits of Summer Time. Sir Napier Shaw says that 
several observations had to be abandoned owing to the loss of 
continuity, and that ‘‘ there is now no possibility of placing beyond 
dispute the exact time of any event, except those dealt with by 
telegraph, which occurred between May 21st and September 30th.” 
He adds that a future historian may find it impossible to fix the 
exact hour of the battle of Jutland. We confess our surprise, 
Is it so very difficult to allow exactly for an hour in all caleulations ? 
Another odd fact is that, in spite of the notably elementary instrue- 
tions issued by the Government as to how to move the hands of a 
striking clock without throwing the clock out of gear, the casualties 
among clocks were high. When all has been said, the Report is a 
record of a tremendous success, There is only one possible com- 
ment, which is at once a summary and a sentiment—Summer Time 
for ever! 








FOOD SHORTAGE AND PROHIBITION. 


The situation created by the Shortage of Food and the continued 
destruction of cercals in the manufacture of intoxicants is so 
serious that we have determined to ask our readers to subscribe, 
on as generous a scale as possible, to a movement to awaken the 
British people to the dangers they are running by neglecting to 
insist that Bread must come before Beer. After careful considera- 
tion we have come to the conclusion that the best way in which we 
can accomplish this end is by supporting “ The Strength of Britain 
Movement ’—an organization conducted by capable business men. 
Their object is the “ Spectator’s”’ object—to obtain Prohibition 
during the War. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to 

THE “SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C., 2. 

The letters “ D. G.” should be clearly written on the envelope. 
Cheques should be made payable to the “ Spectator” and crossed 
“ Barclay & Co., Goslings’ Branch, Spectator ‘D. G.’ Account,” 
er can be paid direct into the Spectator “ D. G.” account as above. 
The receipt of subscriptions will be acknowledged in our columns. 


The following eubscriptions have been received by us for the 
abore Fund :— 


Bronght forward, £1 ce 2s: 


we vey £1; Myre. E. F. Billington, £2; Mrs. 
end Miss Given, £1 10s. .M. s. Gd. ; 


w. Lloyd, £5; T. W. Prickett, £3 3s. 


R. KR. O., £2; Miss A. Gr 2 Fg ‘ ; 3.8. we 10s. 5 Gol. and Mrs. Bi. Lee, £2 Qe, : 
F., £1 1s. ; F.1. T., £5; Miss M. Lamarque, 5s; M. A , £1 1la.; F. A. Rockett, 
Mrs 


12.; J. Thomson, M.D., £1 1s.; J. E. W ieee, £5; C. Aitken, £2; 


Misa Geldart, 10s. 6d. ; 


Cox, 10s.; Miss F. G. Frost, £2 28’: Miss L. B. Frost, £2 23. : 
Canon Goodall, £1 1s.; Miss K. Hewlett, 5s.; Mrs. G. M. Holdsworth, 58. 5 D. 
Hughes, 108. 6d.; a £1 1s.; Miss C. Irvine, £1; Mrs. Jackson, 10s. ; 


the 
H. 


Misses Jackson, 10s. ; A. MacGillivray, 10s. 6d. : A. MacLennan, £1 Is.; 
i 


Mudie-Cooke, £2 2s.; 0. B. » 22. Gd.; “* Pat,” 23.; H. Priestley, 10s.; W. Scott, 


£1 is.; Miss WH. A.W alker, 10s. ; Miss Welch, 28. 6d.; Capt. J. RW illiamson, R.AMC 
4&1 1s.; G. Priestman, £5; Mrs. G. Priestman, £2; Private R.A.M.C., 10d. ¢ 
w. Barlow, £2; Mra. M. G. Boultbee (2nd don jation), sk G. W. Dodds, 


£2 2s.; Miss Foster, £3 3s.; Mrs. Gibbs, 
H. Dp. B., £5; G. W. 8. Howson, £1 Ry: Mrs. 
Gik brist Thompson (3rd donation), £90 ; J. D. Steel, £1 Is.: Rev. P: Ae Unwin, 5s. ; 
Mrs. E. Bogue, £20; Miss Bogue, £5; Mrs. 7. & Crawley, £1; Ald. Hinton, J P. 
£2 2s.: H. J. and k. M. D., 108.; i F. Jordan, £1 1s.; Cel. T. Kirkpatrick, £1; 
Lady Ricker, £1; Rev. J. W. Simister, 5s. otal, £1,747 17s. 10d. 


[%° Owing to a typographical error, the following sub ecriptions were omitted 
from. our Jast week's list, although inchided in the total amount:—Alex. Alian of 
Axos, £2; Mrs. Brownlie, 5s.; J. Eadie, 5s.; D. RK. Henry, £1 1s.; Miss A, Smith, 
46; R. M. Smith, £50; C. w. Dixon, £1, } 

Will Subscribers kindly give their full titles and say whether 
Mrs. or Miss, when sending cheques to the above Fund, so that 
their names may appear correctiy in our list? 


is.; 3B. é... ; T. Gleave, £1; 
Kendal, 10s.; Ps » £5 5a; Mrs. !. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SC cemasitiinncaueeememel 


Owing to the shortage of paper, we must practise an economy of 
space in our Correspondence columns. We therefore ask writers 
of letters to the “ Spectator” to make them as concise as possible. 
A third of a column should be the standard length, even for 
important subjects, and we shall specially welcome communica- 
tions which are even shorter, holding, as we do, that letters the 
size of our leading paragraphs ave often more read, and so moi. 
effective, than those which fill treble the space. 

“DOWN GLASSES ”—A QUEEN’S HALL MEETING, 
{To tes Eprros or tHe “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—I write to ask if you will kindly give publicity in your 
columns to our great Prohibition meeting, in relation to the acute 
food question, which ig to be held on Thursday, March 22nd, at 
$.30 p.m., in the Queen’s Hall. I have also pleasure in intimating 
to you that Sir Alfred Booth, Bart., Chairman of the Cunard 
and Anchor Lines, has consented to act as President of the 
Strength of Britain Movement, and that he will preside at this 
meeting. The meeting will be of a unique character, as we expe 
to have a number of short speeches from distinguished men who 
have signed the Memorial of the Strength of Britain Movemex: 
which is now before the Premier.—Signed on behal? of the 
Strength of Britain Movement, H. Srepuens Ricwaxpson. 
20 Denman Street, Piccadilly Cireus, W. 








AND BREAD VERSUS BEER. 


“ Specrator.’’] 


THE WORKING MAN 
(To tHe Epiron oF THE 
Sir,— Doubtless there are many causes to account for the strange 
paralysis which affects the Government in the matter of Bread 
versus Beer, but one cause seems to find pretty general acceptance, 
and that is that the Government are afraid of the working man. 
Now the working man is not a species; he is not even a variety; 
he is merely the man who thinks out his work with his head and 
carries it out with his hands, as distinguished from the man who 
plans work for other people with his head and does not use his 
hands. The working man has given his blood as freely in the services 
of the country as any other man. He has his home, his wife, hi- 
children, his affections, his hopes and fears, even his idcalisms 
If he is appealed to on the common ground of a common humanity 
he responds as any other man will; but if he is treated as partly 
wild beast and partly civilized, and if a Parliament which refuses 
to give up its own liquor holds up its hand and says he is so 
unpatriotic that he cannot be expected to give up his, there is no 
wonder he resents it. 

Is not our inveterate habit of treating men as classes and not 
as individuals at the root of most of our social and industrial 
troubles? Until we learn to get rid of this habit of mind, the 
source of which is pure class arrogance, we cannot expect to have 
peace either social or industrial, and we shall never be able to 
handle wisely questions like the Bread versus Beer question. | 
am convinced of this, that if the Government had two yeara ag: 
gripped the liquor question courageously they would not only have 
saved the country much anxiety, but they would have found the 
working man just as loyal and pairietie and just as self-sacrificing 
as any other member of the community. Our food supplies woul! 
have been in an infinitely more satisfactory position, and not’only 
would our men at the front have been fighting with as mueh 
courage as they are fighting at present, but they would have beeu 
sustained by a fine inspiration.—I am, Sir, &c., Anprew Law. 

Glasgow. 





“DOWN GLASSTS.” 
{To tae Epiton or tue “ Spectator."’] 

Sir,—I used to think that your “D. G.” crusade must fai! 
because the middle-aged, self-indulgent men who form the bulk 
of the House of Commons had not the moral courage to pass a 
Bill which would be for them an act of self-<lenial, which would 
lock up their own cellars. But I have come to the conclusion that 
the everlasting blundering over alcohol is due mainly to the fact 
that no one of our rulers is able to visualize a million. Had thes 
but this power to visualize they could not have covered theni- 
selves with derision as they have done in their latest appeal f 

limitation of appetite. We are to be allowed ‘‘ only” ten millio: 
barrels of beer, as against thirty-six million. The reductic 
seems substantial until (1) we find this is over and above the 
provision for sailors and soldiers—it is for civilians only; and 
(2) we begin to think, “‘ how much is ten million barrels?’ Wi!! 
it be believed, Sir, that ten million barrels means (graphically) 
that the barrels would be more than enongh to stand five deep 
on every letter in the English Bible? Five barrels on every 


78 


letter! This is proposed as—the nation’s sacrifice! In this 
“National Lent” the civilian population alone is to be allowed 
nearly thirty thousand barrels of beer every weekday. “Sacrifice” 
—* Lent ’"—“ curb appetite”? The imposture and the force of 

1 


’ 


The Government, i: 
is no better 


words never had so deadly an illustration. 
spite of “reconstruction ’”’ and many brave 


words, 
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than a craven band, whistling to keep up their courage as they 
sneak through the churchyard.—I am, Sir, &c., ; 
A Moperate Deinger wao “ D.G.’p”’ tue Day on 
waica War was Deciarep. 





PROHIBITION, 
{To tar Epiroz or tae “ Srecraror.’’] 

Sir.—I have been serving at the front since August, 1914, and 
should like to thank you for what you are doing to increase 
national efficiency by advocating less beer and spirits. I am not 
abstainer, but after what I have seen out here of the 
disastrous effects of alcohol on young officers, and on N.C.O.’s 
and men, I feel bound to support your campaign for State Pur- 
chase and, if necessary, Prohibition of spirits, with a reduction 
in the amount of alcohol in beer. The number of Courts-Martial, 
and the amount of waste, inefficiency, ill-health, and ill-discipline, 
that are the inevitable result of allowing men freed from the 
restraints of civil life to have alcohol must convince any reason- 
able man efforts, if successful, will at any rate be 
beneficial lo the Army, and therefore to the national cause, Men 
at tha Base do not need the rum ration, and from personal ex- 
perience | should say that the pea-soup ration issued in the hot- 
; would be more beneficial to the men in the 
trenches than the rum, Rum by dilating the blood-vessels in the 
skin causes a rapid loss of heat and induces drowsiness, Neither 
of these (wo effects is desirable when men are actually in the 
trenches. Any one who has actually served in the trenches knows 
that it is impossible really to supervise the issue of rum there. 
Owing to the number of absentees, wounded, sick, &c., and to the 
fact that there are many abstainers, those who are not abstainers 
are bound to get more than their ration. Personally, after two 
and a half rears out here I feel that drastic measures must be 
taken, and taken soon, both at home and in France, if we are to 
am, Sir, &c., A Sovpirr. 


a total 


that your 


food containers 


win this war.—lI 





PROHIBITION IN ‘TORONTO. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—In view of the need of the solution of the problem of alcoholic 
liqnors in Great Britain, to which your columns have borne such 
impressive and welcome testimony, perhaps I may be permitted 
to give your readers some information from Colonel Grasett, the 
who has been at the head of our 
Police Force for thirty years, and who is known both as an 
efficient official and also one who habitually suppresses his own 
standpoint on questions of fact. Colonel Grasett, in an interview 
with the Toronto Globe, recently spoke of the proofs of satisfac- 
tion with this era of Prohibition in Ontario which are being con- 
stanily given by men who have never been known as temperance 
Men who were formerly drinkers are now working 
and taking home their money. Storckeepers are benefiting, and 
husbands are seen shopping with their wives in greater numbers 
than formerly. Men who in the old days were picked up regularly 
in an intoxicated condition by the police have become temperate. 
In rural immediately adjoining Toronto it is now 
impossible to see the lines of teams and wagons drawn up by 
wayside hotels Horses are not neglected while 
their owners are engaged in drinking, and the farmer’s wife and 
children now receive more attention. 

Colonel Grasett referred to conditions within the Police Vorce 
itself, saying that there are over one hundred fewer policemen 
since the beginning of the war, that the last squad of recruits 
was trained in December, 1915, and that there is no intention of 
engaging any others, because the posts will be kept open for the 
men at the front, and in its present reduced condition the Police 
Force is capable of maintaining the efficiency of the work. When 
the hars were open, closing hours always necessitated the presence 


Chief Constable of Toronto, 


advocates, 


districts 


as in former days. 


of police, who were thus drawn away from their regular beats, 
but now that this feature of his duties is climinated, the police- 
man has more time to devote to general work. 


ore. ° 


rhis is the conclusion of Colonel Grasett, which I cannot do 
betier than give in his very words :— 
has heen enforced Toronto has become a 
diferent place from the point of view of the police. The stations 
are almost empty, the streets are quiet, and the policemen are 
attend to other duties which before, to a certain 
were neglected. The number of arrests for drunkenness 
during the past six weeks has decreased to a marked degree as 
compared with the record for the same pericd in 1915. From 
September 15 to October 15 last year there were 1,059 arrests 
for disorderly conduct resulting from drunkenness, while in the 


Since prohibition 


free now to 


same month this year that number had decreased to 214.” 
= ; ; ; : : 
[ believe I am right in saying that Toronto is now the largest 
ecntre in the world under so wide a measure of temperance law. 


coming from such an authority speak for themselves.— 


I am, Sir, &e., W. We. Grierira Tuomas. 
#2 St. George Strect, Toronto, February 7ih. 
[Though we must remind our readers that we are asking for 


» slaalaré 9 a Po } . - 

Prohibition duri g the war, not on moral grounds, but on the 
sround that if we are to save every ounce of food, as the Prime 
linister tells us, it is absurd for him to say that the brewers 


be allowed the foodstuff required to brew ten 


to destroy 
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million barrels of beer, the moral aspect of the question still 
deserves notice. It is temporarily eclipsed by the shadow cf 
famine, but it is not destroyed.—Ep. Speclator.} 





THE DRINK TRADE. 
{To tHe Epitor or tae ‘“ Spectator.’’] 


Sir,—With all that you so convincingly say about the Prime 
Minister’s non sequitur I entirely agree. But are not you and 
some of your correspondents open to the same charge from 
another point of view ? If all that you and the Strength of 
Britain advocates tell us of the selfish and unpatriotic history 
of “the Trade” is true, why should we ask for its Prohibition 
only for the period of the war and for demobilization? Is it 
not most unrighteous folly to suggest that after the war the 
traffic in intoxicants, with all its appalling horrors, is to be 
renewed with the intensified eagerness of a guilty reaction? We 
might just as consistently renew our intercourse with defeated 
but unrepentant Germany, for “the Trade” is not repentant, 
nor is it ever likely to be. Its abominable policy is bread and 
butter, first, last, and all the time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Felbridge Vicarage. G. Ossorne Troor. 

[Our correspondent appears not to have noticed that we have 
again and again declared that the Spectator policy is Prohibi- 
tion during the war and State Purchase after it. It is not safe 
to leave in private hands the tremendously lucrative and potent 
monopoly which has been created, and necessarily created, by tho 


, 


legal restrictions on the sale of intoxicants. Only the State can 
be trusted to resist the temptation to exploit the craving for 


liquor in excess which possesses so men and women.— 


Ep. Spec tator.] 


many 


LIGHT BEER. 
[To tas Eprrox or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 

As a subscriber to the Strength of Britain Movement hefore 
your »ppeal was made, and a heart-whole supporter of your 
crusade, may I make a suggestion? You have, at the outset, 
stated that light beer, guiltless of food-destruction, would not 
come under the greatly-to-be-desired ban. Would it not be well 
to reiterate this in your leading paragraph (“ l'ood Shortage and 
Prohibition *’) every week? It is true that the British working 
man despises light beer. But he would like it much better than 
water; and with the classes above him who are beer-drinkers it is 
popular. I am glad to sce on the first page of Defeat or Victory? 
that light beer is duly exempted from Prohibition, subject to 
certain limitations. And I 1 sure you, Sir, will welcome any 
legitimate way of oiling the wheels of this movement.—I am, 
Sir, &c., L.C. F.C. 

[The advocates of War Prohibition have no desire to suppress 
light beer of the kind described—i.e., beer which has so little 
alcohcl in it that it is not taxed, but treated by the law as a non- 


Sir, 


tee 





intoxicant.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
PLAYING THE GAME. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘“ Specratror.’’) 
Srr,-We are on our honour; on our honour we must not eat 
more than our share. But all moderate drinkers of alcohol in 


this country—the only drinkers who really matter much and 
stand as a mighty barrier against the stopping of drink—aro not 
keeping faith. The beer-drinkers in this country now are drink- 
ing away the vital food of three or four million people all the 
{ime—sugar for three millions and bread for four millions, It is 
especially hard on tho poor, but I plead with the moderate 
drinker, not for men and women, who may be able and willing 
to suffer even hunger, but for the little children. If you take the 
children in this country under six years old you will find they 
are one-seventh of the population, and their come to 
five million pounds of sugar and twenty million pounds of bread. 
We can just afford to give them that. But the moderate drinkers 
of beer in this country, in addition to their ordinary rations, 
are drinking away the rations of these little children for more 
than half the year—six months’ sugar and nine months’ bread. 
A year’s drinking, even with drink three-quarters stopped, robs 
our child life of this enormous reserve of fifty per cent. and 
seventy-five per cent. of our most vital foods. Our moderate 
drinkers are generally good fellows, fair and square in their 
dealings with the world. They like to do the straight thing, and 
we may surely ask them to play the game.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Eynsford Hill, Kent, Anraur 


rations 


Mee. 





MANAGEMENT. 


“ 


DISINTERESTED 

{To tHe Epiror oF THE 

Amid the clamour of opinion expressed upon the subject of 
Temperance Reform scant notice and scanter justice, it seems to 
me, have been given to movements which, in my view, have done 


Specrator.’’] 


ik, 


more in this direction than any organization. ‘The reasou for 
this is partly that its work is constructive, and not merely 
restrictive, and partly the successful management which has 


characterized it. I speak of the work done by the Public-House 
Trust Organizations and the People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion, but in particular by the largest one of the two most important 
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of those companies, the Home Counties Public Trust, Limited, 
because, as Deputy-Chairman of Quarter Sessions and with experi- 
ence of the Licensing Committees in three counties, I have, during 
the whole fourteen years of its existence, had the opportunity of 
observing its work. Most people are now vaguely aware of the 
existence of the Public-House Trust, and not a few motorists have 
experienced the excellence of those country hostelries which it 
controls, of a kind all too rarely met with by the hungry and 
tired wayfarer. Too few people, unfortunately, owing to the lack 
of publicity, have a clear knowledge of its primary aim, and of 
what it has achieved for temperance. 

Let me shortly summarize these. The principal aim is to pro 
mote temperance by converting licensed premises into houses 


which really supply all the reasonable demands of the public. | 


The methods of effecting this are briefly as follows :— 

(1) The alteration of the chazacter of the house by changing its 
structure and decoration. Partitions, for example, are as often 
as possible swept away, and trade advertisements, tawdriness, and 
vulgarity find no place. Pictures, flowers, curtains, chintz, 
brightness, and good taste have been substituted. ‘Thus by the 
creation of a wholesome atmosphere half the battle is won. 

(2) The managers are remunerated by a fixed wage, and by 
eommissions on the sales or profits of non-intoxicants and food. 
Thus a direct incentive to temperance is given, the managers 
deriving no profit or interest from the sale of intoxicants. 

(3) The houses are free of any tie, and thus the supply of 
the best quality goods is secured. 

No one who takes the trouble to visit these houses—and more 
should do so—can fail to be struck with the cleanliness and good 
cheer, and the cooking, as well as with the managers. Of the 
financial success of the experiment there is no room for doubt, 
for the company of which 1 write has regularly paid its maximum 
dividend, and has besides placed the substantial sum of £10,000 
to reserve. Nor is the extent and duration of its experiment to 
be despised; for after fourteen years’ trial it now controls some 
ninety houses of all kinds, in every class of neighbourhood, from 
the country hotel (which is as much in need of reform as the 
public-house) to the gin palace in slum areas, In every type of 
house the transformation has been equally complete. There are 
some eighteen hundred employees, and the turnover annually 
approximates to £300,000. During the period of its existence it is 
calculated that some fifty millions of customers have been served. 

Let me detail the record of its achievement in regard to temper- 
ance. Firstly, its non-alcoholic receipts have risen from ten per 
eent. to fifty per cent. of the whole. Secondly, not one of its 
employees has ever been convicted of drunkenness, nor has per- 
mitting drunkenness on the part of a customer ever been traced to 
eno of its houses. If, then, the root objections to public-houses 
are (i) to the environment and (2) to the drunkenness occasioned 
by them, we surely have the key to the solution at our hand. 
Although the trade, for the most part, cannot be said to have 
dealt fairly by the Trust, signs are now by no means wanting 
that it will gain support from this quarter, Indeed, the Home 
Counties Public-House Trust is already in control of a consider- 
able number of houses let to it by well-known brewery firms and 
companies, with the happiest results. The testimony which the 
company has received is widespread and influential, as also are 
the number and importance cf the shareholders who have sup- 
plied the capital fer this invaluable experiment. 

The value of my testimony perhaps Les chiefly in the fact that I 
am entirely unconnected with the company in any way, and that 
I have no other motive for bringing the movement to the notice 
ef your readers than a desire to see the spread of its influence 
ever the whole country for the national welfare.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ayot Bury, Welwyn. Atrrep Reynops. 

[We are delighted to give all possible publicity to Sir Alfred 
Reynolds’s most striking and important letter. Our personal 
experience of Trust management, though not so extensive as that 
of « Deputy-Chairman of Quarter Sessions, corresponds with his. 
We are, of course, well aware that teetotal extremists show a 
bitter hostility to the Trust system, but in spite of the attempt 
ef the Trade to place the teetotal label on the back of the 
Spectator, we are not fanatics or Peace Prohibitionists. We want 
Prohibition during the war and for six months after, and then 
State ownership, which means disinterested management for all, 
end not merely a few, public-houses, It means also an immediate 
reduction of such houses, and the turning of all of them into 
places for food and refresliment—i.e., eating-houses and tea- and 
eoffee-chops. Finally, it means automatic Local Option. The State 
is not going to force facilities for obtaining liquor upon neigh- 
bourhceds which ask to be relieved therefrom.—Epb. Spectator.] 

A SOLDIERS’ MOTHER ON THE DRINK QUESTION, 

[To tHe Epitor cr tue “ Spectator.’’) 
6ir,-TPerhaps the views ex»ressed in the enclosed letter of the 
mother of nine sons, seven of whom have voluntarily donned 
khaki, may be of interest. The other two are building aircraft 
as munition workers.—l am, Sir, &c., L. E. O. 





“Ny Dear — In order to be careful I will use this blotted 
eheet of paper which 1 find lying aimlessly in the desk soiled by 

















your dear sister, who has evidently been writing a letter before 
me. ‘Economy’ is the word nowadays, and we must really try 
to practise it. All the same, we are all very irate with the 
Premier, who has not declared that drastic measures must be 
taken with the drink. ‘Ten millions of barrels are far too many. 
Yet why did he not say ‘ No beer should be brewed till after the 
war’? Here we are all wanting sugar and none to be got, and 
yet tons and tons of it used in stuff that is worse than nothing. 
What is the country coming to? We cannot make marmalade or 
jam of any sort because we have no sugar. ‘Treacle is also scarce}y 
to be had for money—wretched stuff what we do get. My posteard 
to Lloyd George has not done much, I fear! ” 





AN EXAMPLE FOR THE CLERGY, 
(To tae Eprron or tae “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I enclose a copy of our Parish Magazine. On p. 2 you will 
find one of my little contributions to the ‘‘ Strength of Britain 
Movement.” Perhaps you could appeal to all tho Parish clergy 
to “do their bit” in this way through their magazines?—I am, 
Sir, &e., L. B. Asusy. 
Hitchin Vicarage, Herts. 





FOOD PRODUCTION AND BURIED ANTIQUITIES. 
{To tHe Epirorn or tHE “ Srzcrator.’’) 
Sir,—This year many thousands of acres of new ground will be 


| broken for the cultivation of grain, roots, and potatoes, and busy 


spades are now at work over the English countryside. Few people 
realize how many interesting things, often of priceless archaeo- 
logical value, lie close under the turf of our old country. Among 
the treasures that will be found are Roman and Celtic pottery 
(please do not smash it), bronze weapons, ornaments and tovle, 
coins of every age, flint axes, arrowheads and stone tools of every 
character. Might I ask readers to make note of our address, 
and it anything of interest materializes and he or she will kindly 
communicate with me, I will get it properly noted and recorded. 
If examples are forwarded, stamps should be enclosed for their 
return. Will country papers please copy'—I am, Sir, &c., 
Prescott Row. 
Offices of The Homeland Association, 37 and 38 Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, WA. 

{This letter is most wise and timely, and all who care for the 
priceless relics of our past should help to popularize Mr. Prescott 
Row’s suggestions. We greatly hope that our rural newspapers, 
great and small, will be so kind as to reprint this letter.—LHop. 
Spectator.) 





HOME-GROWN FRUIT AND SUGAR. 

{To tre Epitor or tne “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Is the Food Controller going to take the responsibility of 
wasting our home-grown cultivated and wild crops of fruit for 
want of sugar, as was the case last year? We hear already that 
rhubarb is unsaleable for want of sugar to cook with it. It seems 
incredible folly at one and the same time to be allowing barley 
and sugar to be destroyed for beer, and to be contemplating was't- 
ing precious fruit at a time when every ounce of focd is needed. 
Cannot we women (through the Women Organizers) fight against 
this criminal waste?—I am, Sir, &c., L. Gucarisr Tompson. 

Kippington Vicarage, Sevenoaks. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF IMPERIAL RESOURCES. 
{To tRe Epiton or tHe “ Srectaror.’’] 
Sin,-May I, as suggested last week, crave your indulgence for a 
further reference to the many interesting points raised in your 
discriminating review of the objects of the Empire Resources 
Development Committec? Your hearty endorsement of at least 
one of the objects of the Committee—namely, the preparation o 
what you 60 aptly termed an “ Imperial Domesday Book ’’—gives 
us common ground from which, I venture to hope, we may be 
able to progress towards unity of purpose and ideal. 

Your fear that the development sought by us may prove 
antagonistic to the vital principle of ‘‘ Government in the interests 
of the governed” is no new criticism. As I took occasion to point 
out last week, one of the principal duties of an Imperial Boar« 
of Development, with official authority, would be to safeguard 
the “interests of the governed.” It is surely inconceivable that 
the fictitious history of the Congo to which you refer—for I mo) 
add at this point that it is now practically certain that most e 
the blood-curdling tales of alleged atrocities were ‘‘ made in Ger- 
many ” and were gross libels on our Belgian friends, circulated 
industriously for the purpose of engineering a German reversio. 
to the coveted Belgian estate—could be paralleled in a British 
Colony, whether its development were in the hands of private 
enterprise or of public officials, The essence of the proposition is 
that if, by means of the facilities available only to the State, the 
development of the resources of any portion of the Empire is 
quickened and brought to fruition many years in advance of 
normal progress under private enterprise, the State should share 
in the profits accruing. 

This is the part which a properly constituled Board of Develop- 
ment would be able to perform. We have no cut-and-dried scheme 
to force upon public opinion, All we havo ventured to do, at the 
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present stage, is fo indicate the immense resources lying dormant 
within the Empire; to emphasize the urgent need-for a readjust- 
ment of Imperial finance, owing to the crushing financial burden 
with which the Empire will be faced; and to propose a means 
whereby those resources may be utilized to abolish or to lighten 
the burden. 

An admirable illustration of what may be done in this direc- 
tion is the proposal that the State should take a hand in develop- 
ing the Empire’s fisheries. Vast sources of food lie at the very 
doors of the Empire; yet, to instance our own country alone, 
owing to deficient organization, lack of equipment, and the failure 
of private enterprise, fish forms but an inconsiderable portion of 
the national diet, and is too dear ever to become popular with the 
mass of the people. With the requisite capital, organization, and 
appliances, it would be possible not only to develop largely our 
home supplies of fish, to the benefit of both fishermen and con- 
sumers, but also to bring within reach of our population the 
produce of the vast “rent-free fish-farms” which are adjacent 
to almost every porlion of the Empire’s coast-line. Besides 
notably increasing our national food supply, such a development 
would multiply those hardy fisherfolk to whom, during the 
struggle of the last two and a half years, the Empire hag in- 
curred so great a debt; while at the same time the State would 
secure substantial profits which could be applied to the reduction 
of our enormous War Debis. 

Apply the principle here involved to the uncultivated wheat 
lands of the Empire, to the wide expanses of undeveloped tropical 
country belonging to the Crown, to the unworked metal, mineral, 
and mineral oil deposits, and the tremendous opportunities which 
lie before an Imperial Board of Development become apparent. 

That State action in the past has, as you suggest, too often been 
*paralytic”’ in its effects on enterprise, it would be futile to 
deny; but if the mistakes of the past are to become the facts of 
the future, then indeed our case is hopeless. We believe, how- 
ever, that, where so many venerable precedents have already gone 


by the board, this also will go, and that the new spirit which is | 


already animaling our social, industrial, and commercial life will 
penetrate even to official circles, In any case, we believe that the 
proposal to set up an Imperial Board of Development, who shall 
be Trustees alike of the Government and the governed, goes far 
to avert this danger. May 1, in conclusion, express to you the 
thanks of the Committee for according to us so generous a portion 
-I am, Sir, &e., If, Witson Fox, Hon. See. 
Waterloo Place, S.W. 


of your space? 
Seymour House, 





REPRISALS. 
[To tHe Eortor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Smr,—An ignoramus will be grateful to your correspondent 
“J.J. M. J.” if he will explain—not by “ rolling off proverbs,” 
but precisely—how a British Foreign Secretary can ensure that 
after the war no neutral (for instance, Sweden) shall afford an 
asylum to—say—Admiral von Tirpitz. Would it be by salting the 
Admiral’s tail?—I am, Sir, &c., C, C. Lacaita. 

Selham House, Petworth. 

[We cannot open our columns to further correspondence on this 
subject, but will try to answer the point. Napoleon, after the 
defeat of 1814, and again after Waterloo, was “‘ wanted” by the 
Allies, and though he hoped to escape to America in 1815 he failed, 
and had to give himself up to the Captain of the ‘ Bellerophon.’ 
Escape is not always easy. On the other hand, we have to admit 
that Mr. Benjamin, of the three—or it two?—men 
omitted from the American Act of Indemnity after the Civil War, 
did contrive to escape to England, No attempt was made to obtain 
his extradition, and he became a Q.C. and author of Benjamin 
on Sales.—Ep. Spectator.) 


one was 





THE CHURCIT AFTER THE WAR. 
{To tHa Epirtor or tne “ Sercrator.’’j 
Sir,—As a Presbyterian Churchman I have read with more than 
ordinary interest the broad-minded and truly Christian spirit in 
which the Bishop ef Down, Connor, and Dromore has written to 
the Spectator on the subject of a closer and more friendly inter- 
course amongst all the Protestant Churches in this land. If all 
the members of the Protestant Episcopal Church approached this 
subject in the same generous and catholic spirit as the Bishop of 
Down has done, the relationship amongst all these branches of 
the Christian Church to which he refers would be a great deal 
more cordial than it is at present. ‘The day has passed when any 
section or branch of the great Protestant Church can afford to 
look down upon or despise the other sections or branches of the 
same Church. ‘The Bishop fairly and honestly 
that judging by fruits the non-Episcopal Churches have justified 
their existence, and have contributed in no small degree to the 
extension of Christ’s cause and kingdom in the world. If we 
cannot all throw in our lot with any one of these Churches, and 
consent to give up or surrender principles which are as dear to 
many of us as life ilself, and which have been purchased at a 
great price, surely we can cullivate a more friendly attitude 
towards those Churchmen from whom on matters of Church 
government, &c., we have agreed to differ. A little interpenetration 
of which the Bishop of Down speaks would de us all good, and 
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would let us see that there is more of the spirit of Christ in all 

the Churches than we are sometimes disposed to think.—I am, 

Sir, &c., if. Ww. Moxzow. 
Omagh, Co. Tyrone. 





THE “CAMBRIDGE MAGAZINE.” 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 


Sir,—As we have already replied in detail in the current issue 
of the Cambridge Magazine, dated March 3rd, to the regrettable 
letter which Sir Frederick Pollock and others have addressed to 
you ostensibly in the name of the Fight for Right Movement, I 
need occupy no more of your space than is necessary to deny two 
specific allegations made in that letter. 

Sir Frederick Pollock asserts (1) that the magazine has “fallen 
into the hands ”’ of a clique; (2) that it is 
taking.” 

I therefore beg to state: (1) The Cambridge Magazine has been 
under one and the same control, and under one and the same 
editor, since October, 1912. It has never claimed or desired to 
suggest that it was in any way an official or semi-official publica- 
tion, being in this respect precisely on the same footing as other 
examples of University journalism at Oxford and Cambridge, 
past and present. (2) The Cambridge Magazine is and always 
has been conducted entirely by resident members of the 
University, graduate and undergraduate, and is a business under- 
taking in exactly the same sense as the Spectator. Although at 
the present time it is sharing the difficulties which sre felt by all 
other periodicals, its ci in Cambridge alone is still 
greater than that attained by any other University weekly, even 
in times of peace; while the total number of its subscribers is 
now such as to enable it to secure advertisements on an equality 
with the leading London weeklies. 

Further, I would add that the magazine is and always has been 
totally unconnected either with the U.D.C., with any other 
body whatsoever, cither on the editorial or cn the business side. 
I therefore fail to see what can be the object of Sir Frederick 
Pollock and his friends, if it be not, as Mr. Dickinson has well 
put it, to silence by an appeal to popular prejudice views with 
which they do not agree, but which, as they must be well aware, 
are held and put forward by men honest -spirited 
as themselves, and to deny that right of free thought and free 
speech which is the basis cf all other Right. 

We will not press Sir Frederick Pol 
allegations which were perhaps due rather to ignorance than to 


“not a business under- 


reulation 


or 


as 


and publi 


® apologize for 


illwill; but is it too much to expect that he will at least justify 
his assertion that our section devoted to the foreign Press con- 
tains an overdue number of ‘‘ quotations from obscure and 
extremist papers”? ‘To what papers does he here refer?—I am, 
Sir, &c., Tue Lorror, “ Tae Camaripcs Magazine.” 


Cambridge. 


VENEREAL DISEASE. 
{To tHe Epiton or tHe “ SpecTator.’'] 
Srr,—A newspaper article a few days ago spoke of * the first duty 
of an infected person being to get himself cured.”” How much 
better if people were tauglit that the first duty is to keep clean! 
y 


--I am, Sir, &c., 

(Clearly. But, granted a person i 
any punishment can be too severe if he or she infects another 
to a recognized 


3 infected and knows it, hardly 


the fact of infection 


ery 


person, or fails to disclose 
medical practitioner and to make ey 


eudeavour to obtain « 


cure. ‘The law is a great teacher, and penalties make men and 
women recognize their duties, ‘Till severe penalties were placed 
on the committing of cruelties on children the world at large 
did not realize the heinousness of the offence. So it will be if 
the spreading of venereal infection is made a crime severely 
punished by the Courts.—Ep. Spectator 

BLINDED SOLDIERS’ RAZAAR WEEK. 


{To tHe Epiror of tHe ‘ Srectatos.’’] 
Sir,--May I ask you and the readers of your influential paper to 
help me in organizing a Great National Thank-Offering to the 
gallant men who, in our defence, have lost the most precious gift 
of sight? An influential Committee is arranging to hold a gigantic 
bazaar at the Royal Albert Hall, London, during the second week 
in May. The contents of the stalls will, it is hoped, be provided 
largely by great London mercantile houses, and to this end a most 
gratifying measure of support has already been assured. Now [ 
hope that the publication of this letter in your columns will 
induce the leading inhabitants of towns and villages throughout 
the kingdom to organize similar bazaars during the same week, 
and will also lead private individuals in the London district to 
send articles for sale to Blinded Soldiers’ Bazaar Depot, 
6 Bayswater Hill, London, W., and to address communications te 
l Bazaar 


the 


me there. The Secretary of the Blinded Soldiers’ 
Committee, at Bayswater Hill, will be glad to receive communica- 
tions from those in the provinces who feel disposed to interest 


lam, Sir, &e., 
Axtuce Pzarson, 
Chairman, Blinded Soldiers’ an] Sailers’ Care Commitioa 


St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park, N.W, 


themselves in the matter. 
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ASSOCIATED SOCIETIES FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
{To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Srectator.’’) 
Sir,—The attention of the Executive Committee of these Societies 
has been called to an appeal which appeared lately in your 
eolumns for £5,000 for the maintenance of derelict children. In 
that appeal the following passage occurs: “ Wise measures for 
obtaining support from the mothers, or in the case of illegitimate 
infants, by affiliation order from the father of the child, wiil be 
taken, but such contributions can often not be obtained, or prove 
wholly insufficient.” An appreciable part of the work of these 
Societies is to make careful inquiries into these cases, and then to 
obtain such orders in the Police Courts. Unfortunately, the small 
income of the Societies compels them at present practically to 
restrict their operations—unless in most exceptional cases—to the 
Metropolitan area. May I appeal to those of your readers who are 
interested in these unfortunate children to help us to give to a 
larger number of them their most important help? I may add 
that the experience of these Societies leads them emphaticaily to 
endorse what the signatories to this appeal say as to the need for 
homes for children of this class.—I am, Sir, &c., 
60 Haymarket, S.W. Barton R. V. Mitts, Ilon. Sec. 


THE 





VILLAGE CROSSES. 
{To tae Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
8in,—The village of Church Brampton is not the only place where 
a Cross has been set up to record the patriotism of its people. 
In the early days of the war such a memorial was promised at a 
cost of £100 by Mr. F. C. Arkwright, of Willersley, near Matlock, 
to the village or town in the county of Derby which sent the 
largest number of volunteer recruits in proportion to its popula- 
tion. The calculation was made before Lord Derby’s scheme came 
into operation, and Barrow-on-Trent is the proud possessor of a 
most beautiful Cross.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuartes E. B. Bow es. 
The Nether House, Wirksworth. 





BARLEY SCONES, 
{To tHe Epitor or tue “ Sprctator.’’) 
§Sir,—Your readers might he interested to have the following 
receipt for barley scones, which we make for breakfast and tea; 
they keep moist for several days: jlb. wheat flour, 4lb. barley 
meal, 2 teaspoonfuls cream of tartar, 1 teaspoonful baking soda, 
salt. Mix together with milk or water, roll out, form into rounds, 
bake five to ten minutes in hot oven.—I am, Sir, &c., L. Baran. 
10 University Gardens, Glasgow. 





“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 
Me. Me:rosr informs us that owing to the very large demand 
for a small, selection of essays from A Student in Arms, he is now 
preparing such a selection, and wiil publish it on March 15th. 
The book will include ‘ The Beloved Captain,” will be in handy 
pocket size, and will be sold at the price of Is. net. 

Mr. Melrose also announces for early publication A Student in 
Arms: Second Series, a volume of papers similar to those in Mr. 
Donald Hankey’s first book, most of which have appeared in the 
Spectator. There is also included a very remarkable “ Diary,” 
and a biographical sketch by Miss Hankey. 





“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 

Ow1nxe to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled ‘‘ Christ in Flanders,’ which appeared in our issue of 
September llth, 1915, it has now been reprivted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, E.C., 4 (to whom all inquiries should 
be addressed), post free, at the price of 1s. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifty copies can be supplied pust free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in ewery case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter into correspondence with persons ordering copies. 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matier or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 
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We in the busy ward 
Stay not to dream; for God has closed our eyes 
Lest, fronted by your giant sacrifice, 
© brothers maimed and pale, 
The hearts that seek to serve you, faint and fail I 
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We, handmaids of your pain, pass onward ' 
And speak not of your glory; Ged has hung 
His silence on our lips, lest praises sung 
Seare your mirth-makings, 
And break your happy talk of trivial things. 


This be our sacrifice, 

You who have given all for one great Dream! 
Steadfast enduring at the sober task 

Of days and nights that seem 

Grey-winged and glamourless—we will not ask 

For flashing visions of an earlier day; 

And—if it serve you, brothers—dreawmless be our way! 


Hither have brought us 

Those years wherein we chased the flying moon, 

Sought the blue roses, sailed the seas of June— 

Into this quiet shade 

Where Vision sleeps, and Youth to rest is laid. 

Through song and laughter, through the woods of Spring 

(Our youth had taught us) 

We came with dancing step and lule playing 

Most tender-sweet, 

Only for this—to kneel and wash your feet. 

O Sacrament unguessed beside the lowly hed! 

Not you, not you alone 

Wait on our care. Perchance there waileth One 

(And yet we cannot see) 

Who for our sake hath walked among the dead; 

Whose leet His daughters wash, as once in Bethany. 

Yet, if He will, 

His Hand be on our eyes, that we go sightless still. 
Mary-Apain Macponarp, 








BOOKS. 


——@——— 
WAR AND THE FUTURE.* 

We think it was Mr. Kipling who spoke of the ideals and methods of 
Germany as a disgusting mess which honest men were engaged in 
mopping away from the world in order that the decency of life might 
be restored. Mr. Wells is moved to the same measure of repugnance 
when he writes of the military task of the AlKes as an act of “ sanitary 
engineering.’ Being a Paciticist, he wants to see Germany broug! 
to her knees in order that her principles may be utterly discredited. 
In that sense we are all Pacificists. Mr. Wells is not very precise in 
his ideas as to how war can be prevented in future, and confesses cs 
much, but we find in him a growth towards mystical optimism that is 
deeply interesting and, in spite of its shadowiness, distinetly stim 
lating. Here is a finely imaginative simile which exyresses Mr. Wells's 
state of mind :— 

“Perhaps men have always expected miracles to happen; if one 
had always lived in the night and only heard tell of the day, I suppor: 
one would have expected dawn to come as a vivid flash of light. 1 
suppose one would sti!l think it was night long after the things alout 
one had crept out of the darkness into visibility. In comparison wit! 
all previous wars there has been much more thinking and much more 
discussion. If most of the talk seems to be futile, if it seems as if 
everyone were talking and nobody doing, it does not follow that things 
are not quietly slipping and sliding out of their old adjustments amidst 
the babble and because of the babble. Multitudes of men must be 
struggling with new ideas. It is reasonable to argue that there must 
be reconsideration, there must be time, before these millions of mentcl! 
efforts can develop into a new collective purpose and really shou 
in consequences.” 
As for proposals and comments of more exact value, it is to be noted 
that when Mr. Wells wrote this book he wag looking to the United 
States as a probable mediator, and indeed as the only probable mediator. 
Now that Mr. Wilson has broken with Germany that hope of the United 
States acting as an impartial reconstructor is of course at an end, Not 
that Mr. Wells encouraged the idea of Mr. Wilson mediating in order 
to produce a patched-up peace; he looked to him rather as owing to 
the world some proposal after the settlement whereby the nations 
together might try to exclude war from their future. The most valuable 
contribution to the data of any such discussion is Mr. Wells's reminder, 
repeated several times, that war has Lecome so much of an industrial 
enterprise, with its exacting drafts upon the mechanical inventiveness 
and the productive power of any nation, that war cannot be made 
on a scale dangerous to the world except by the Great Powers, ‘That 
may be an obvious reflection, but it is a very consoling one. If reckless- 
ness, levity, and a megalomania bordering on insanity can be excluded 
from the policy of the greatest nations, hopes of a very long period of 
peace may well run high. The natural disposition towards peace of 
all the most reputable Powers may be aided by a definite contract to 
ban from commercial and diplomatic intercourse a Power that breaks 
treaties or commits wanton aggression. That secms to us a much more 
fruitful plan than any League stereotyping the use of military force 
against an offender, Yet, strangely enough, it is the Pacificists as a 
class who want a League embodying this idea of force, and thus pre- 
serving and advertising a common weapon which an evil-minded Powei 

© War andthe Future: Ualy, France, and Brilainat War. By H.G, Wells. _ Lomwlou: 
Casscli aud Co. (ts. net.) 
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eubin a cngte would always be temptod to try to get oie its own 
control. Mr. Wells is not under any illusion that if you pitchfork human 
nature out, by putting your signature to a dec laration that such an 
jaconvenient thing no longer exists, human nature will quietly remain 
outside the door. He does, however, hope ‘for a better conscience among 
rations, and he thinks, as we havo scen, that the war is doing a good 
deal to cultivate it in spite of the immediate impression of downfall 
and ruin. 

in a mind that moves as fast as Mr. Wells's cven religious faith 
grows apace, and we notico that he has added what scem to be new 
clauses to the crced formulated by Mr. Britling. ‘The theocracy of his 
imagination comprises the whole world as one State and community, 
with God as the King of that State. Tho creed has already become 
immense, but in this book it deals, not with tho nature of God as 
operating within strict limitations (in this Gnostic-like fashion Mr. Wells 
dispesed of the difficulty of the existence of evil), but with the extent 
and sway of the Divine Kingdom on carth. He says :— 

“ When one has travelled to a conviction so great as mince it is difficult 
to doubt that other men faced by the same universal facts will not come 
tothe same conclusion. 1 believe that only through a complete simplifi- 
cation of religion to its fundamental idea, to a world-wide realisation 
of God as the king of the heart and of all mankind, setting aside monarchy 
und national egotism altogether, can mankind come to any certain 
happiness and security. The precedent of Islam helps my faith in 
the creative inspiration of such a renascence of religion. The Sikh, 
the Moslem, the Puritan have shown that men can fight better for a 
Divine Idea than for any flag or monarch in the world. It seems 
to me that illusions fade and effigies lose credit everywhere. It is a 
very wonderful thing to me that China is now a republic. osu 2S 
myself to be very nearly an average man, abnormal only by reason 
of a certain mental rapidity. 1 conceive myself to be thinking as the 
world thinks, and if I find no great facts, T find a hundred liétle indica- 
tions to reassure mo that God comes. Even those who have neither 
the imagination nor tho faith to apprehend God as a reality will, 1 
think, realise prescntly that the Kingdom of God over a world-wide 
vstem of republican states, is the only possible formula under which 
hope to unify and save mankind.” 


To judge by the reference to China, Mr. 


wo may 
Wells really means that 
monarchies (being “ effigies”) must be removed; but we cannot imagine 
why a Sovereign in a limited monarchy should not be able to perferm 
the Mosaic part of dispenser and chief representative of the theocracy 
as happily as an elected President of a republic. Even Mr. Wells's 
republics would have to have Presidents. The British crowned Republic 
has a Royal chairman whose functions, though important in a high 
degree, ave advisory and representative rather than hortatory in our 
public life; the Republic of the United States has a President who 
has just become the greatest autocrat--for an excellent purpose, be 
it said—that is to be found anywhere outside Germany or Russia. 

We have anticipated by writing first of Mr. Wells’s conclusions- 
‘These come at the end of some very vivid notes on his experiences on 
ihe Western and Italian fronts. He finds no heroic figures in the war 
because all are heroic. The standard has risen so high that no Themis- 
Nelson, Wellington, or Napoleon can cmerge. But he takes 
General Joffro as the embodiment of all that is quiet, businesslike, 
and modest, and as the perfect contrast to tho “ effigy’’ at the head 
of the German Empire. Cencral Joffre is the type of the plain man 
showing himself superior to the histrion and the rhetorician, Mr 
Wells evidently trusts the quick and logical mind of the French officers 
more than the judgments that proceed from our own Staff. He would 
like, wo gather, to sce a British Army with French leadership—an 
impossible thing, we are sure, even though French leadership should 
He has bitter memories of how the first design 
od away with tho remark that the inventor should 
turn his imagination to some better purpose. Mr, Wells thinks that 
tanks will grow to titanic size, and will eventually (but not in this war) 
reduce all war to an absurdity. He foretells their uses for pursuit, and 
his dream involves tho final condemnation of cavalry. Already an 
officer in spurs is to him an anachronism; the sight, he says, “gets on 
my nerves.” He thinks that as war is to-day a struggle of mechanism 
aad industrial output, Britain has placed too many men in the field and 
kept too few lusty arms at work in the munition factories. We need 
not agree with all this to be interested by it. We wish we had room 
to quote the very remarkable analysis of the evolution of methods of 
attack. Mr. Wells shows how and why tho attackers (in that eternal 
cscillation which may swing back against us if our superivrity in the 
ait bo not maintained) at present have the advantuge over the defenders. 
‘this analysis comes in the chapter called ‘“ The Grades of War,” and 
is tho most acute thing we have read on the subject. 


tocles, 


be divinely inspired. 
ofa “tank” was wav: 





THE OXFORD BOOK OF MYSTICAL VERSE.* 
Evcuisn Protestantism has for several centuries suited the English. 
man. Whether it is continuing to suit him at this moment is a matter 
ebout which experts disagree. Anyhow, it is pretty certain that 
Mystical reactions have always characterized his religion. Sects who 
dwell too insistently and exclusively upon ethics, such, for instance, 
#3 the Unitarians, have never had farge followings, essentially British 
a3 their Church life appears to be. At the moment, when youth 
1s simultancously adored and sacrificed, when poetry revives 
end adventure lives, it is natural that religious thought 


* The Or ford Book of Mystical Verse. 
Loe. Oxiord: at the University Press. 
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be more preoccupied with speculation than with ethics. In 
short, it is the exact moment when a good anthology of English 


Mystical verse ought to be made and may be read. ‘Tho Oxford 
University Press has published such a book. It will delight 
every poetry-lover. These lovers are a large class, for they may 
not be students of pootry, perhaps they very seldom give even an 
hour to the study of one man’s work, but they will sit for many 
half-hours in extreme content turning the leaves of a selection. Our 
editors have succeeded in making their book not too devotional. 
This must have been difficult, because the great English Mystics 
were for the most part intensely religious. It is, however, Mystical 
poctry, not exclusively the poetry of Mystics, which is here set 
before us. So Swinburne finds a place, and Browning and Walt 
Whitman and Maseficld. After all, it is the modern men whose 
work we are most interested to see. To us, at present, the unoex- 
pected Mysticism of the man of the world, the man of letters, the 
man of action, the unbeliever, even the sinner, is of the deepest 
interest—because it is along Mystic lines that the religious world is 
now feeling after assurance. In logical debate, too, many people are 
sadly convinced that religion must go to the wall. The eager can- 
vassing of documentary evidence upon which, so few years ago, so much 
seemed to depend has lost its zest. But this moment of acknowledged 
failure may well be the moment of revival. Men begin to listen when 
they Hope is a matter of experience rather than 
reason, and men, startled by religious experience themselves, must 
feel a burning curiosity about the experience of others, Tho war 
has broken down many reserves, many hearts are open, many desires 
known, and many secrets are ne longer hid. We look to the poots to 
give full voice to the whispers of the soul. We search out revelations 
of tho human heart which the poets offered us in days gone by, and 
which we passed over as speaking nothing then to us. We crave 
Men like Myers think they have attained to 
Experiencing what 


cease to argue, 


a measure of certainty. 
it. The religious Mystic is a confirmed optimist. 


he believes himself to experience, what does tho “ sorrow of the world” 
which “ worketh death” matter? “Saint Paul” is of course Myers's 
greatest, perhaps his only great, poem, but “A Cosmic Outlook” 


is worthy a place in any Mystic collection : 
“Oh! I havo guessed the end; the end is fair. 
Not with these weak limbs is thy last race run; 
Not all thy vision sets with this low sua; 
Not all thy spirit swoons in this despair.” 
But the strange thing is that those who dreW no conclusion from theit 
Mystic experience, who came to a completely agnostic conclusion, have 
not been without it, have even ect it down. The experience of the 
unbeliever is of immense value to others, however he may himself 
despise it. Swinburne, who certainly thought the vision faded with 
the sun, so far as may be judged from his best lines, has some few 
here which, as an expression of Mystic faith, can hardly be surpassed :— 
“T am in thee to save thee, 
As my soul in thee saith, 
Givo thou as I gave thee, 
Thy life-blood and breath.” 
Browning’s poetry has of courso much of Mysticism in it, though 
certainly Browning did not impress his contemporaries as a Mystic. 
There are lines in “ Paracelsus’ which, for a definition of Mysticism, 
put any dictionary to shame :— 
“This perfect, clear perception—which is truth, 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 
Binds it, and makes all error: and, 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 
From all great poets, we suppose, Mystical lines may be extracted 5 
but where so many great names are omitted one is surprised to find 
Walt Whitman, of whose greatness we make no doubt. Hoe did do 
something for all who read him without mockery. He did, to use his 
own words, “‘ toss the new gladness and roughness among them”’ when 
their “ pennants of joy sink low and flat.” But his mission was to 
glorify the “‘carnal mesh” rather than to render it transparent, and he 
was not so supremely great that no human emotion could bo strange 
to him. To leave Shakespeare out and put Whitman in strikes us as 
mistaken. It is not from America that we should expect Mystioal 
poetry, yet it is there that Mysticism is most vitally affecting religion 
at the present moment. ‘There is of course a Mystical elemont in 
Emerson. His certainty that the death of dogma would never vitally 
affect the life of the soul is part of his Mystic tendency. Tho poem 
which bogins— 
“This is he, who, felled by foes, 
Sprung harmless up, refreshed by blows !”— 
deserves a place in any Mystical anthology. But Emerson's Mysticism 
is without fervour. There is such a thing as the lyric cry in religion, 
and Emerson is without it. To him God is always, in the words of 
Henry Fernard Carpenter, 


TO KNOW, 


, escape, 


“Some unit of cold thought 

Such as Greek sages gave to Christian saints.” 
In Mysticism, to quote Goorge Santayana, “it is not wisdom to be 
only wise.” could be as Em 
The Divine folly of Blake is a better medium for pure Mysticism, Al 


Perhaps no true Mystic as wise “30n, 
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his best, all but his worst, verse is now familiar to nearly every lover of 
poetry, but we find here one or two specimens which will bo new at 
least to some readers. We cannot forbear to quote two enchanting 
verses from the poem called “ Night” :— 
“They [the Angels] look in every thoughtless nest, 

Where birds are cover'd warm ; 

They visit caves of every beast, 

To keep them all from harm. 

If they see any weeping 

That should have been sleeping, 

They pour sleep on their head, 

And sit down by their bed. 

When wolves and tigers howl for prey, 

They pitying stand and weep; 

Seeking to drive their thirst away, 

And keep them from the sheep. 

But if they rush dreadful, 

The angels, most heedful, 

Reccive cach mild spirit, 

New worlds to inherit.” 
Blake's lines wherein he asks — 


* And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic Mills ?” 


are recalled by some lines of great merit which adorn Miss Underhill’s 
remarkable pocm called ** The Uxbridge Road,” which begins :— 
“The Western Road goes streaming out to seck the cleanly wild.” 


There is just a note, somehow, of the commonplace in it, yet we think 
even a stern critic could not deny its charm :— 


“IIe is the Drover of the soul; he leads the flock of men 
All wistful on that weary track, and brings them back again. 
The dreaming few, the slaving crew, the motley caste of life— 
The wastrel and artificer, the harlot and the wife — 
They may not rest, for ever pressed by one they cannot see: 
The one who walked with starry feet the western road by me. 


He oo them cast, he drives them west, between the dark and 
light ; 
He pastures them in city pens, he leads them home at night. 
The towery trams, the threaded trains, like shuttles to and fro 
‘To weave the web of working days in ceascless travel go. 
How harsh the woof, how long the weft ! who shall the fabric sce ? 
‘The one who walked with starry feet the western road by me!” 
The verses make one think. Could there be such a thing as a popular 
Mysticism ? The question, with its sceptical suggestion, breaks the 
spell of the poem, and ®e turn gladly to ‘ines by Bliss Carman which 
make a more esoteric appeal :— 
‘Lonely as wind or snow, 

Through the vague world and dim, 

Vagrant and glad I go; 

I am thy whim. 

Lord of the storm and lull, 

Lord of the sea, 

I am thy broken gull, 

Blown far alee.” 
But when we have drunk the new wine we turn back to Vaughan and 
Donne and Crashaw and George Herbert and Traherne, and say: 
“The old is better.’ We are, however, not the less grateful to Mr. 
Nicholson and Mr. Lee for giving us to drink of the new also, 





SURREY WILLS OF THE SHAKESPEAREAN AGE.* 
WE welcome the appearance of Part II. of Surrey Wiils (Herringman 
Register). The work consists of wills of Surrey men and women of 
the carly seventeenth century, based upon a manuscript Calendar 
in the possession of the Surrey Record Society. The wills cover a 
period of five years, and follow cne another in chronological order 
and entirely without comment, save for a reference to the folio number 
in the original manuscript. These Surrey husbandmen and weavers, 
watermen, tailors, carpenters and joiners are old friends. Such must 
have been the prototypes of Bottom and Snug, of Quince and Starveling. 
Nor are the Mistress Quicklys and the Mistress Pages wanting. And 
as we read there emerges from these pages an ideal setting for these 
homely Shakespearean figures. The spinning-wheel and fourposter, 
the shining pewter and the painted arras, the napery chest and the 
great caldron; fustian doublet and velvet glove, taffeta waistcoat 
end black jerkin, woollen coat and cloth stockings, satin-sleeved “ truss ” 
and finc ruff bands; sword and rapier, bow and arrow—all these 
commonplaces of another day have, by their bare mention in these 
very human documents, a strange power to revitalize the atmosphere 
of a departed epoch, 

The wills of dead men, when presented in this guise, make anything 
but dry reading. On the contrary, they constitute a most human 
and appealing record. On such skeleton but inspiring foundations 
as these might Crabbe have created a new series of “Tales” for our 
delight, comedies of rural manners and poignant tragedies of broken 
hearts. Take, fcr example, the following embryo story :— 

“JOHN BRADBROOKE, praying the Lord to bless my dau. 
Elizabeth and to make her Ilis servant. Amen. 

9 March, 1602-3. Dau. Elizabeth Executrix. Overseers, my cousin 
Wood in Friday &treet and Richard Gculdsmithe of Southwarke. My 
father and mother, two brothers, and sister Katheryn and their children. 


* Surrey Record Society. Number VII, Surrey Wills, Part II, (Arcideaconry 


Court, Herringman Register.) Londen; Roworth and Co, 














Mrs. Gouldsmithe, my cramp ring. My two aunts, one of my 
wife’s petticoats cach, my aunt Iverson to choose the best. Peter 
Cleton and my aunt Cleton, my wife’s felt hat. John, Mathew, Robert 
my jerkin and hose, cloth stockings, ruff bands and shirts, my black 
hose and fustian doublet, my round hose and black jerkin. To Mr 
Bonnyck, £4 of his money again; ‘he have been such a wicked bey, 
that 1 could never live in quiet, he have broke my heart.’ You that 
are my Overseers to lot my dau. have her stock at 18 years or marriage, 
£5 to the poor of the town I was born in. Mr. Pollerdy’s maid Margaret 
my wife's best stomacher, as a token. Uncle Dyverson [sie}: Joane 
Smithe, my wife's best purse and pinpillow.” 

At once we find ourselves trying to gather up the broken threads and 
wondering why these things were so and what came of it all. What 
had that “ wicked boy” done? In what particular had the nameless 
aunt offended ? What was the destiny of the little orphaned Elizabeth 
—possibly a namesake of the great Queen—oa whose behalf the dying 
father invoked such powerful aid? For what willing service in timo 
of trouble was neighbour Pollerdy’s maid rewarded with that “ best 
stomacher” 2? We might question thus indefinitely. It is very 
improbable that we shall ever know what was the issuc, but the 
possibilities are full of human interest. There is tragedy, too, in the 
brief record of the bequest of one Hewgho ap John ap Pue, of “ At. 
Olaves in the Burroughe,” who left “one cow and £3 and one half 
of all my movable stuff” to the woman who had dono him a very 
terrible wrong and wrought his “ only grief and overthrow.” Another 
testator has rashly sown the seed of much possible trouble—providing 
incidentally at the same time an admirable suggestion for a farce— 
by leaving his house to be divided between his two sons, John to haye 
“the hall and shop and two fore chambers next the street; Richard, 
the parlour and the two chambers over tho parlour and cellar; the 
kitchen between them.” This arrangement may have answered 
(though we have our doubts on the point) as long as the two young 
men remained bachelors, but what of the future Mrs. John and Mrs. 
Richard 2? We think that common kitchen bid fair to become the 
scene of considerable domestic discord. 

In turning over the pages of the book at random we come upon 
several very curicus and interesting examples of that mest human 
of characteristics, the reluctance to make what we may call a clean cut 
with the old familiar things, even at death, which so often prompts 
the effort te ensure an immortality—however material—in the tents 
and tabernacles of men. ‘Take, for instance, the case of Yeoman 
John Whapshott, of “ Horzell,” who willed “that these parcels of my 
household stuff shall remain as standards and ‘lidgers’ in my house, 
not to be removed by any person whatsoever”; and a few pages 
further on we meet another ycoman, this time of “‘Shalforde”’ fame, who 
decreed that “‘ one furnace in tho kitchen, one frame table in the hall, 
and one great chest in the chamber shall remain unto the house, where 
they now stand, for ever.” Mention might also be made of two widows, 
of “‘Southwarke” and Guildford respectively, whuso first care scems to 
have been to ensure decent burial by the most popular of the several 
husbands with whom they appear to have been blessed, she of 
“Southwarke” desiring to be laid to rest “as near to her last husband 
as possibly may be,” while the Guildford dame is most anxious that 
the last trump shall not fail to find her sleeping “ beside her first 
husband”! And in this connexion we must allow ourselves one more 
quotation, as it involves that old English custom of “funeral baked 
meats,” by means of which our ancestors contrived to stretch their 
hospitality beyond the grave. Mrs. Alice Bragge, of “*Southwarke,” 
bequeaths the sum of 40s. to four gossips “to make merry amongst 
them, the money to be spent at Mr. Relfe’s”’ (the local inn, we presume) 
“at my funeral.” Wo might well say with that arch-cynic Horaco 
Walpole, though without a touch of his cynicism, with no hint of double 
meaning: “Is it not charming to bo so agreeable right to the door of 
one’s coflin ?” 

In the matter of household gods nothing appears to have been 
thought too trivial or worthless to bequeath, One will Jeave his small- 
holding, another his orchard, another his ambling nag, another the 
“painted cloth about his wainscot”; the Thames waterman wills 
away his boat, and the shearman all the plant of his trade or “ mystery,” 
as he delightfully calls it ; and yet “a pot of grease,” a pair of “ Jarzey” 
stockings, and the kitchen spit are not considered too small or 
unimportant to be thought werthy of a good home after the owner's 
death. 

“*Tis opportune to look beck upon old times and contemplate our 
forefathers,” as Sir Thomas Browne reminds us, and before we leave 
this beguiling record onc word must bo said as to its arehacological 
interest, and especially in respect of place and family names. To the 
detractors of Surrey, to those who allege that the great city has so far 
encroached upon its borders as to have destroyed its identity as a rural 
district and converted the whole county into a suburb of London, 
we would recommend as a corrective to the error of this view a brief 
investigation, based upen a comparison between this execllent work 
of the Surrey Record Society and the actual conditions which maintain 
in rural Surrey to-day. Everywhere it will be found that the old names 
have survived in the old localities, Take one example only, that of 
the little village of Albury, in West Surrey. All through this Register 
the familiar Albury names of to-day appear—Risbridgers, Shurlocks, 
Poulters, Chitties, Aldridges, end Ansells, they aro all there. And 
we have no doubt that the same is true of the whole county. The 
Surrey of yesterday, which sent—as we were reminded quite recently 
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J al padhavieareientin 
n these very columns—so many sons to fight round the standards of 
Grenville and Drake, of Howard and Ralegh, is the same Surrey that 
to-day has sent, and is still sending, and will continue to send as long 
as England shall need them, its manhood and its youth, men of the 
old stock and answering to the old names, to uphold the flag of freedom 
on the battlefields of the world. 

You have only to call them and they come from ridge and furrow, 
puzzled maybe that tho call was so long delayed, sad in a sense to 
leave “tho old place,” and yet content because “it appears we're 
wanted.” That is the key which has always unlocked every English 
heart. That is the call of Duty. 





WHITAKER.* 
Ovr old friend Whitaker, whose Almanack first appeared nearly 
half-a-century ago and is still improving, occupies in modern life much 
the same position as that of Cocker among our ancestors. ‘‘ According 
to Cocker” was with them a proverbial synonym for accuracy ; nowa- 
days we place implicit trust in any statement “ according to Whitaker,” 
and take all his virtues for granted. It is worth while, however, to 
point out that the new edition of Whitaker, for the present year, contains 
some interesting features over and above the extraordinary mass of 


official, Parliamentary, legal, commercial, scientific, financial, and 
geographical information which forms the staple of the work. ‘The 


history of the war, to October last, is recorded at some length by a very 
competent writer, W hose comments, direct and indirect, are well worth 
noting. The very long list of the officials of the Ministry of Munitions 
—seemingly by far the largest of all the Departments 
stupendous 
for our forces, and goes far to explain why the Ministry requires so much 
house-room. It is divided into fifteen departments, apart from the 
secretariat, dealing with munitions finance, munitions design, controlled 
establishments, munitions supply, ordnance supply, mechanical warfare 
supply, and so on, and cach of these has a very large staff, to say nothing 
of the clerical assistants. 

A new and most 


suggests the 


ile on which munitions of every kind are being produced 


section contains short articles by 
In one of these, for example, 
Mr. L. H. Quin explains the spelter problem, telling us first what 
would know, that spelter is the commercial 


term for unmanufactured zinc, and showing how before the war 


readable 
experts on British Empire industries, 
P 


Macaulay's schoolboy 


Australia sent nearly all her zine concentrates to Germany and Belgium, 
who sold us the finished product, so that we should have been virtually 
deprived of the metal had not America come to the rescue, Asbestos, 
marine insurance, oil fucl, explosives, coal, coal tar, wool and cotton, 
tube-making, and electric lamps are among the other subjects treated in 
a similar way. The layman will, we think, be attracted by these 
admirable articles and clamour for more, as there seems no limit to the 
capacity of Whitaker for answering beforehand all the questions that 
we want to put to a reference-book. 
THE RHYTHM OF PROSE.T 
Dr. PatrERSON approaches the subject of prose rhythm through the 
laboratory, not through the library. The student of rhythmics, in their 
larger application to musical or dance forms, may find his book instruc- 





tive. But we cannot sce that his series of twelve experiments have 
at present led him to any conclusion which will help or illuminate 
the ordinary student of prose. These experiments were conducted in a 
sound-proof room with all the delicate apparatus of sound photography, 
“time-sense machine,’ and kymograph, which recorded the results 
of a number of exceedingly claborate tests for various kinds of rhythmic 
onsciousness in the twelve students concerned. We are not so foolish 
as to demand quick results from empirical methods, 
ewes its solidity in great measure to the slowness of its rate of increase. 
But Dr. Patterson is not content to let his monograph lie beneath the 
waves, a firm fragment of foundation for some later structure. He 
reaches a conclusion and tenders advice. This advice is little more 
than that the sucking author should familiarize himself by means 
of various excellent but elaborate time-tapping devices with the 
rhythmic times made by the great masters of prose, and then 
mould his own style upon these models, That seems to bring us back 
to very much where we started, the bewildering 
our way notwithstanding. We prefer Stevenson's plain injunction 


complexity of 


to “ play the sedulous ape.” 
THE MAGAZINES, 

Nineteenth Century opens with three papers 

third Mr. Wilson Fox 





TRE new 
Recozstraction.” In the 
recent Ietter on “The New Protection” in the Times, 
concurrence with the Lord Balfour of 
Committee. We must encourage by all possible means the growth of 
population and wealth both in the United Kingdom and overseas. 
“The State must be prepared to initiate, control, and direct enterprise 


on “Imperial 
expands his 
in general 


conclusions of Burleigh’s 


in some directions, to participate in it in others, and to regulate it 
in others. In all cascs the position must be viewed primarily from 
an Empire standpoint, and with rference to the interests, resources, 
opportunities, and requirements of cach and every part of the Empire.” 
© Whitaker's Almanack for 1917. [5s. 6d. net.) 

t The Rhythm of Prose. By William M. Patterson, Ph.D., Instructor In English io 
Columbia University. Columbla University Press, [$1°60 net.) 
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~—Major Sir John Hall, Bart., has a timely article on “The Failure 
of the Holy Alliance.” Though he admits that it would be utterly 
unreasonable to argue that any future League to enforce peace is likely 
to prove as unsuccessful as the scheme of Alexander I, he still finds 
an abiding and immense obstacle in the fact that any such League— 
whether democratic or autocratic— must be, to a large extent, a League 
to maintain the territorial s/atus quo, and thereby to stifle healthy 
national development. Brigadier-General F. G. Stone’s paper on 
the same subject is largely concerned with the “ League to Enforce 
Peace” campaign in Amcrica, and comes to the same conclusion, 
though expressed with even less reservations.——Lady Paget writes on 
“The Doom of Austria,” more in sorrow than in anger, for she has 
pleasant memories of her sojourn in Vienna. ‘The picture of the easy- 
going, good-natured Austrians lured to their ruin by their German 
allies is, however, hardly complete. In diplomacy Austria has 
shown quite as much of the serpent as of the sheep.——We may 


| also notice Mr. J. O. P. Bland’s vigorous indictment of the party machine, 


and Mr. Moreton Frewen’s interesting paper on the Monroe Doctrine 
—‘the paramount issue in world politics to-day.” He predicts that 
“a Pan-America Conference (Canada of course included) will either 
abrogate the Monroe Doctrine, or make it part of International Law. 
Next, that great Commercial League should ally itself with England 
and the Empire, not merely for the sake of our Flect, but because, 
by the accident of her geographical position, Ergland at all times 
bars the ocean highroad from Hamburg to Panama.” 


In the new Contemporary Lord Shefficld writes on “ Wheat Supplies 


in the United Kingdom.” His conclusion is that ‘even if we 
doubled our production of wheat we should still be largely 
| dependent on foreign imports, and as this increase of wheat would 


The coral reef | 


| of the Fortnightly shows us by a flash, as « 


| eighth chapter of Job “the finest bit of poetry 


probably involve a reduction in our home supply of meat and 
dairy products, fer both of which we depend largely on imports, we 
should merely shift our dependence on imports from one necessary 
article of consumption to another. The examples of Denmark and 
Holland show us that in two countries where there is no tariff pro- 
tection for agriculture, energy and intelligence applied to the culti- 
vation of the soil have resulted in large production of crope and a pre 


perous condition for the farmers ; 


and they show us the road we chouk 
follow if we wish to improve the resources to be derived from the land 
‘Armed P: 
to doubt the feasibility—even the de 

Nations and others akin to it. 
The only remedy like ly to be effic 
If peace 


, and in the pro« 


cism.”’ He is inelined 
Mr. Taft’s scheme 
We are not 
cious is simultaneous 


is to be pe 


Sir John MacDonell writes on * 
I sirabi ity of 
for an armed League of 
ripe for this. 


measures of 


real disarmament all round. 


Imancni, 
there must be no standing armies ess of reconstruction 
necessary to bring this about a League of Nations without force as part 
of its programme may do a great work.——Mr. W. Harbutt Dawson, 
dge of Ger 
thirty years, discusses her condition 
remain strong he has no doubt, 
frees herself from Prussian 
Joseph King write on the Sy 


writing from intimate know! ny extending over the last 
That she will 
sees no hope for her progress 

Mrs. Fawcett and Mr, 
nce on Electoral Reform 





the war. 


unless she 





vaker's ( 


~the former advocating acceptance of suffrage Icgislation on the 
general lines of the Conference, and the latter dealing with the rccom- 
g 


mendations in detail. 

In the National Mr. J. O. P. Bland, in 
Downing Street,” impeaches the For 
the hands of cosmopolitan financiers, with special reference to 
the relations of the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank and the 
Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, which great detail. He 
strongly supports legislation on the lines proposed by Mr. Rupert 
Gwynne, M.P.—viz., that the direction and control of all British 
banks or financial syndicates engaged in th 


“Lombard Street and 
gn Office for playing into 





he examines in 


business of public loans for 





foreign countries shall be vested exclusis ish subjects, native- 
= : 





born, and that the] purpose of such 
scrutinized by the Imperial G 
The poem by M. Henri de RB 


oans ‘shall be most earcfully. 


ich | 





gins the present number 
nly a poem can, the difference 
to mourn our dead, but have 


between England and France. We have 
which has overwhelmed so 
eaks and thus makes 


not had to submit to the poisonous tide 


much of France. The spirit of the nation sf] 
oath : 


1” 


‘Par mes champs dévastés, par mes es en flammes, 


Par mes étages fusillés, 
Par le cri des enfa 
Par mes fils 
Je jure de vé nger le 


ts massacrés et des femmes, 








ymmbés par milliers 
. ‘ 4 ” 
Droit et la Justice. ... 


Mr. Edmund Gosse writes a charming and sympathetic account 


of his literary intercourse with Lord Cromer, and notes the 
wonderful intellectual curiosity shown by this great man right up to 
the end. Mr. Lord Cromer, although he believed 
himself to be quite unprejudiced in his tastes, was never really in 
stics and visionaries, 


rks of literature which 


Gosse says that 


sympathy with cither romanticism or the m) 
Mr. Gosse also says that in speaking oi the we 
he most admired Lord Cromer was consistent in declaring the twenty- 

I I try ever written.” - 
makes various suggestions for saving food, 


m the two million dogs 


An article by * Politicus 


among which appear the following: a tax 
in England graduated according to the size of the dog; fat and bone 


should be taken away from meat before it leaves slaughter-houses ta, 
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save these valuable by-products, now so largely wasted. Then as to 
labour, why should numbers of boys be allowed to sell newspapers at 
railway stations and in streets, and why should not the customers of 
restaurants do most of the waiting on themselves 2 The writer attributes 
the condition we have been reduced to, to an incident which occurred 
under the late Government, which was discussing the storing of grain, 
when the news came of the capture of somo German submarines, 
and, considering the situation to be “well in hand,’ decided to 
do nothing. 

In Blackwood “ Odysseus’s” scene of war is still the French line, 
and very interesting are the descriptions of what he saw, and also the 
accounts he gives of what was told him of the German occupation. 
Of the latter, he describes the stay of General von Biilow at the superb 
old Chateau of Montmort, a stay which was of course marked by the 
theft of the spoons and miniatures. The chdatelaine was absent, having 
gone to Albert to fetch her grandchildren and take them to Paris. 
‘This lady said: ‘“ We had not expected them so soon. But had I 
known, I should have met them there on my doorstep, as my father 
did in 1870. ‘You see,’ she adds, with a smile that is half proud, 
half wistful, ‘we are accustomed to such incidents; our home stands 
upon the highway of invasion.’ After this we get a detailed account 
of the burning of the Cathedral of Reims, and an extract from a 
German announcement of September 5th, 1914, which says: “ Our 
armies have already passed the second line of defence of the French 
forts, with the exception of Reims, whose royal splendour, reaching 
back to the time of the White Lilies, will not fail to be ground into the 
dust, under the blows of our 16-inch guns.” 





FICTION. 
CINDERELLA OF SKOOKUM CREEK.* 

Tr is a far cry from Glasgow, the scene of Mr. Niven’s last novel, to 
Skookum Creek, a “ flag-station” out West, but his picture of the 
small but strangely mixed society at a “ one-horse tie camp” out in 
the wilds of the Yukon is not less vivid and much more attractive 
than his sombre study of Scots family life in a great commercial centre. 
Skookum Creek was not exactly a “ Roaring Camp” (Campo Clamoroso, 
as an Italian translation has it), though in its blend of culture and 
anarchy it sometimes recalls the atmosphere of Bret Harte’s early 
romances. The life led up there was comparatively easy: “a little 
fishing; a little hunting; a little prospecting; a little placering; a 
little sticking in (of late) of apple trees; a little off-hand cattle-raising ; 
a little poker; a little euchre; a little ‘jag’ (for some of them) now 
and then; a little sitting around, spinning and swapping yarns—they 
enjoyed all that.” What is more, the people who enjoyed it most 
were not the lawless, broken men, but men of education and character, 
men. of science and even learning, who had been impelled by wayward- 
ness, curiosity, or discontent with the routine of civilization to go 
“ hoboing in the backwoods,” as their relatives described it. Such was 
Lazy Lake, student and philosopher, originally a member of a geological 
expedition, who quarrelled with his chief, struck out for himself into the 
wilderness, and married the daughter of a Nevada “ tough,” a woman 
with a formidable vocabulary, a voice like a bald-headed eagle, and a 
heart of gold. Such again was Stewart, the agent of the Native Reser- 
vation, who had married an Indian woman of mixed Oneida and Okana- 
gan blood; grim and taciturn as a rule, but, when he chose to unbend, 
a delightful companion who talked in the style of Stevenson's letters. 
And auch finally was the jeune premier of the story, Cyrus Archer, son of 
a prosperous Eastern manufacturer, who refused to have his life arranged 
for him at home, and after failing to “ petrify his tutors” at his Uni- 
versity, though they dimly recognized his talents, drifted West to plant 
tomatoes, drive ore wagons from the mines to the concentrator, study 
the ways of the Indians, make his name as an ethnologist, and discover 
his true affinity in the charming but unconventional heroine Mamie 
Lake, niece of the lazy geologist. Mamic was the orphan child of his 
brother, a distinguished man of science, and on his death was sent 
West. How the aquiline aunt brought her up, according to her lights, 
repressing all thoughts of vanity while determined to give her a fair 
chance; how Mamie developed into a capable, sensible, frank, and 
courageous young woman; how she saved Archer's life and how he 
repaid the service in kind; how their comradeship ripened into affec- 
tion; and how Archer's Eastern fiancée most considerately threw him 
over with the happiest results for all concerned—will be found in the 
pages of a story fresh in its surroundings, genial in treatment, and 
written in a style which harmonizes exactly with the dualism of the 
society described, in which primitive vengeance still calls for the methods 
of the Sheriff and his posse, plain living is combined with high thinking, 
euchre with ethics, and the cult of the gramophone with the study of 
Sir Thomas Browne. The glamour of the life and the landscape is 
brought home by many touches; its limitations and privations are 
perhaps extenuated. But Mr. Niven is very far from recommending 
every one to seck happiness in Skookum Creek. Cyrus Archer’ started 
with the great advantage of being able to “ handle hosses.” Stewart 
and Lake were both incurably unorthodox. And Mamie was largely 
a product of the Creek, just asthe admirable Punchy Jones, the freighting 
boss, was a product of Skookum City at its best. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclule s4dssy 420! raviz-0.) 


—_-——— 





Isaiah: the Prophet and the Book. By Canon Nairne. (Longmans 
and Co. 1s.) —This little book is one of the growing list of publications 
by the Liverpool Diocesan Board of Divinity. It consists of (hres 
lectures, which like all good lectures aim at stimulating rather thay 
satisfying the appetite. It is characteristic of Dr. Nairne’s books that 
they take a wide range ;_old problems are seen to have modern paratlels, 
and new ones to be very like old ones, and the answers to both are apt 
to be sought in unlikely places. For example, after some discussion 
of the series of epithets in ix. 6, he tells a story from Fiona Macleod 
which, while it does not solve the critical problem, does in his judgment 
illustrate the soul of Isaiah, who was a Highlander. Dr. Nairne’s 
proffered solution of the problem of the authorship of the book is that it 
is “not a book written by Isaiah, but a book about Isaiah; what we 
might describe in modern terms as ‘The Life, Remains, and Theology 
of Isaiah, edited by a member of tho Jewish Church.”” Woe think 
many readers will be interested to discover what this theory implies, 
and we are sure they will find much else to interest them by the way. 


The Polish Review. Vol. 1., No. 1. Edited by J. Hl. Harley. (Allen 
and Unwin. 2s. net.)—As a help to the understanding of the Polish 
question, seen from the Polish standpoint, this new quarterly review 
should be useful, all the more because it is moderate in tone and well 
written. ‘The editor in his introductory paper attaches importance to 
the German offer to Poland because it has led, in his opinion, to the 
fate of Poland becoming a European and international problem. Prince 
Henryk Woroniecki describes the persistent but vain efforts of Prussia 
to denationalize her Poles. Another wiiter reminds us of Napoleon's 
saying, at St. Helena, that “the future of Europe really depends on 
the ultimate destiny of Poland,’ meaning that a great and historic 
people cannot be permanently divided and deprived of full liberty. 


The New Europe. Vol. I. (Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Many 
people will be glad to know that this scholarly and independent weekly 
review of foreign politics is to be reissued in bound volumes. The 
first volume extends from October 19th last to January 11th, and 
contains much valuable matter and a striking coloured map of “ The 
Pan-German Plan as Realized by War” which gives one furiously to 
think. Uhe New Europe excites controversy almost every week, but 
it is doing excellent work in promoting an interest in foreign politics. 
Had the British public paid closer attention to the affairs of Kastera 
Europe, the war would not have taken us so completely by surprise. 


Euphues. By John Lyly. Edited by M. W. Croll and H. Clemons. 
(Routledge. 6s. net.)—This is a good annotated edition of Lyly’s 


famous romance, such as students of Elizabethan literature have long 
needed. Mr. Croll’s introductory essay on the sources of the Euphuistic 
rhetoric deserves attention. He shows that the accepted German theory 
of Lyly as a mere copyist of Guevara, the courtly Spanish author, is 
wholly inadequate. Lyly’s ornate and stilted prose is really a survival 
of the mediaeval rhetoric. 


Men of Letters. By Dixon Scott. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)— 
These essays on contemporary writers by a clever young journalist 
who died prematurely in Gallipoli are well worth reading. As Mr. 
Max Beerbohm says in his appreciative introduction, they suffer at times 
from an excess of vigour, but Dixon Scott’s humorous, dogmatic, para- 
doxical papers on Mr. Shaw, Mr. Kipling, Sir James Barrie, Henry 
James, and Mr. Amold Bennctt are distinctly entertaining. 


England in the Mediterranean, 1603-1713. By Julian S. Corbett. 2 vols 
(Longmans and Co. 16s. net.)—We are glad to see that Sir Julian 
Corbett’s extremely able and fascinating study of the beginnings of 
our naval power in the Mediterranean has reached a second edition. 
The war has revealed to many of us the immense importance of the 
Mediterranean to the Empire, but to understand it fully we must go 
back to the Stuarts, who, though bad rulers, had on the whole a very 
proper appreciation of sea-power. Blake's deeds, and the attempts 
to find a naval base, first at Tangier and then, more happily, at Gibraltar, 
are among the chief episodes of these volumes. It is seldom remembered 
to Cromwell's credit that he wanted to occupy Gibraltar, fifty years 
before it became ours, 





Worss or Rererexce.—Walford’s County Families of the Uniled 
Kingdom (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, and Co., £2 10s.), a mass of short 
biographies arranged alphabetically with supplementary matter, has 
been revised with great care in its fifty-seventh issue, and mentions 
deaths and promotions occuring almost to the end of last year. We 
cannot say that we have found every name for which we searched its 
voluminous pages, but the term “county families" is construed 
liberally as a rule, the omissions seom to be surprisingly few, and 
the biographies are very well done. ‘The editor should in his 
next issue explain his method of arranging entries of the same 
name, It appears to be based on the rules of ‘precedence, but it is 
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gather confusing to the inquirer in a hurry.——Debrelt’s House of 
Commons and the Judicial Bench (Dean, 7s. 6d. net), easily the best 
Parliamentary record, appears as usual, and gives full’ particulars of 
the new Ministry and of the many changes in the composition of the 
Hlouses since the last General Election. The judicial section includes 
stipendiarics, Recorders, and other officials, and the Dominion and 
Crown Colony Judges.——The London Diocese Book for 1917, edited by 
Canon Nash (S.P.C.K., 2s. net), gives in a compact form a mass of 
information about the manifold activities of the Church in London, 
with some historical matter, including, for example, lists of the churches 
within and without the City that have disappeared at various times. 
ft is an admirable little handbook.——Herbert Fry's Royal Guide to the 
London Charities, edited by Mr. John Lane (Chatto and Windus, Is. 6d.), 
arranged alphabetically, is a handy and useful survey of a wide field, 
and appears to have been duly corrected for its fifty-third issue. 
The Catholic Who's Who and Year Book, 1917, edited by Sir F. C. Burnand 
(Burns and Oates, 3s. 6d. net), is once more a readable and compre- 
hensive set of biographies, At the end, as a new feature, is a roll of 
honour of Roman Catholic officers who have fallen in the war—a sadly 
long roll.—— Official List of Registered Teachers, 1917. (Year Book Press, 
for the Teachers’ Registration Council. 10s. 6d. net.)—The appearance 
of this list, prepared by virtue of the Education Act of 1907 and the 
Order in Council of 1912, deserves recording, both for its professional 
juterest and as a sign that the teaching profession is at last gaining 
There are 17,628 names on the current 





proper re ognition in the State. 
register ; 
schools, 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
_——_— 
Annual of New Poetry (An), 1917, 8vo ...... ecccceccoserss (Constable) net 5/0 
Bailey (T.), Glory Of Youth, cr 8vO.........ccceeeeeeeeeees (J. Richmond) 6,0 


Bassett (J. S.), The Middle Group of American Historians ....(Macmillan) net 8/6 


Beazley (C. R.), A Note-Book of Mediaeval History, A.D. 323-1453, er8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/0 
Bell (Capt. R. W.), Canada ia War Paint, cr Svo.............. (Dent) net 2/6 
Benson (Stella), This is the End, cr 8V0.........0.0ceeeeees (Macmillan) net 5.0 
Beresford (J. D.), House Mates, cr 8v0....... ccc cecsccccccseccses (Cassell) 6,0 
Back (Gertrude), The Social Criticism of Literature (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 
@astie (W. E.), Geneties and Eugenics, Svo........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 8/6 
€ohen (1.), The Rubleben Prison Camp, 8V0O.........6000005 (Methuen) net 7/6 
Colter (Alice M.), Tumbleweed, cr 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 


Pavray (H. D.), Lord Kitchener: his Werk and his Prestige, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 2/6 

Dennis (C. J.), Songs of a Sentimental Bloke........ (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/0 

Fletcher (C. B.2, The New Pacific: British Policy and German Aims (Macmillan) 7/6 
Forbes (N.), accented and edited by, Third Russian Book, cr 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 

7/6 

0 





L.), The Chemistry of Dyestuffs (Camb. Univ. Press) net 

British Army, Vol. VIE., 1811-1812, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 21 / 

(Simpkin) 6, 


Fort (M.) & Lloyd (T 
Fortescue (Hon. J. W.), A History of t} 








9,471 teachers out of this number were engaged in elementary 
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Weedericks (A.), The Blue Lights, cr 8v0.......ccccccccccecceces 0 
Friend (J. N.), ed. by, A Text I., Parts I. and 
ME ee TTT Te TTT ee TT eT eee (C, Griffin) net 10/6 
Gerard (M.), The New Order, cr 8VO............. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 | 
Grant (H.), Napoleon and the Artists, 8VO.............00005 (Richards) net 10/6 
Haeckel’s Evolution of Man, Vols. [.-I1., in 1 vol, Svo......... .(Watts) net 2/6 
Henderson (L. J.), The Order of Nature : an Essay, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Seemets €4.), Piecws Boag, CF OVC. acc cccncovcesenegecses (Constable) net 5,0 
Lagerléf (S.), The Emperor of Portugalia, cr Svo....( Hodder & Stoughton) net 50 
Linds (A. H.), The Art of Accompanying, 8VO.............0065 (W. Rogers) 3,0 
eee te CA OE: 2.6 WOON, SERCO ci cvcccvssoecacnes (Iuckworth) net 5/0 


. ee or (Camb. Univ. 
a Seventecnuth-Century Friendship, 4to 

(Camb. Univ. Press) net 106 
(Murray) net 2/6 


Ballik (Pp. N.) Optical Theories, 8vo. 
Mallock (A.), kiach and Baines 


Manniag (F.), Ridola, er Svo er 2 
Marchant (J.).The Master Problem, cr 8VO...........0eseeee0s (Ss. Paul) net 5,0 
Mendell (C. W.). Latin Sentence Connection, Svo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Mokveld, (f..), The German Fury in Belgium, cr Svo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5.6 
Moore (S. H.), Graduated French Dictation, cr 8vo..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 2,6 
Morgan (J. O.), Field Crops for the Cotton-Belt, er 8vo........ (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Nordentoft (S.), Practical Pacifism and its Adversaries..(Alen & Unwin) net 4,6 
Palmer (F.), With the British on the Somme : My Second Year of the War, cr 8vo 
(Murray) net 6/0 


Papers of the British School at Rome, Vol. VITT., 4to.......... (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Pollard (Capt. H. B. C.), Book of the Pistol aud Revolver (McBride & Nast) net 10,6 
Poussin (L. De La Vallée), The Way to Nirvana........ (Camb. Univ. Press) 4,6 


Pringle-Pattison (A.), The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 126 

Prison Reminiscences, by “A Half Timer,” Svo.............. (R, Scott) net 2,6 

Root (E.), The Military and Colonial Policy of the United States ; 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 8/6 





Rahatini (R.),The Smare, cr 8vO...... cc scccccnvcvesscenes (M. Secker) net 6/0 
Sir Walter Raleigh: Selections from his “* Historie of the World,” &c., ed. by 
i Se, GRIEG cicdnbdd ste chcecdcne tune (Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
The Times History of the War, Vol. X..........ceceeceesevuces (Times) net 10/6 
‘thomas (W. B.), With the British on the Somme, cr &vo...... (Methuen) net 6,0 


Translations of Early Documents, lst Series, No. 8, The Apocalypse of Ezra, 
cr Svo (S.P.C.K.) net 2/6 








Taylor's Chemistry for Beginners, cr 8VO.......6..e000. . Heywood) net 2/6 
Watts (Mary S.), ‘Tiree Short Plays, cr 8VO............008. (Macmillan) net 6,6 
Wheipton (H. U.), The Sacrament of Penance, cr 8vo........(R. Scott) net 2/6 
Whitham (1. M.), Woltang, er 8vo .+.-(Methnen) net 5/0 
Whitton (Major F. E.), The Marne Campaign, 8vo .......... Constable) net 10/6 


Wodchouse (P. G.), The Man with Two Left Feet, aud other Storics (Methuen) net 5/0 





LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 
TFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 
pak | ae ANDGLOGKS 
DY er ete laa teem 
APPOINTMENT | __sbritish Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
TO THE KING. 


A MOST 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers, The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on qgotoyin. 
E. DENT and COQ. Ltd.,, 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben; 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, &.@. 


Press) net 7,6 | 
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GENUINE 
IRISH 

DAMASK 
direct’ from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. *O-McLFAST. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....297,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ....................£135,6600,600. 


Samples and illustrated 
dist sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Mayestiesthe King & Queen 


TO LET. 
Te BE LET, FASBOURN HALL, BUXHALL. A picturesque 


residence, with extremely fine entrance hall, drawiag and dining rooms, 
6 bedrooms, bath, &c., with h. and c. water, the usual offices, stabling and garage, 
good gardens, tennis ground and orchard. Within a mile of Church and Post Office. 
More land and shooting may be had—Apply ESTATE OFFICE, Buxholl, near 
Stowmarket. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


LANCASHIR E EDUCATION COMMITIES. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 
The Committee invite applications for two positions as MASTERS to teach 
Secondary Schools ia the County. 

Candidates should have good qualifications in Spani ml experience in teaching ; 
preference will be given to University Graduates. Commencing salary £259 to £3y), 
xecording to qualifications and experience. 

Application Forms, together with further particulars, may be obtained from the 
DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, County Offices, Preston, and should be returned by 
April 14th, 1917. 


fyict SCHOOL for ENGLISH CHILDREN, CAIRO, EGYPT. 





Reauired in October, 5 MISTRESSES to teach (1) Latia and Mathematics, 
(2) History and Geography, (3) English and Junior Forms, (4) Kindergarten and 
Form 1., (5) Piano and Class Sing 

Degree (or equivalent) and t g (or experience) essential. 

Salary £120 with ‘board, r laundry, and medical attendar Nesidence 


at the school during long vacation if required. 

£20 allowed for passage to Egypt. 

Further particulars and application form will be supplied by A. 
Esq., 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., on reccipt of stamped, addresse 


Gir WM. TURNER’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
h 


COATHAM, REDCAR, YORKS. 








ROBINSO> 


1 enveloy 











. 
MATHEMATICAL MASTER or MISTRESS required after Easter to teach 
Mathematics thronghout the school, including the Mathematies needed for Open 
Science Scholarships at Cambric Salary resident, £100-£120; non-resident, 
1 experien Apply to the HEA D-MASTER. 


£130-£150, according to qualifications ¢ 


| A R E E R Bs 


J WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are itly needed. 











Read “ CAREERS,” and prepare for work. A Handbook giving detailed informa- 
tion as to present openings for edu ed women Price is. 6d.; post f la. 10d.-— 
Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Strect, Cavendieh Square, W. 


( FFICERS and others released from Service wishing to obtaim 

posts in PUBLIC SECONDARY and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS should 
apply without delay to the JOINT SCHOLASTIC‘ N 
AGENCY, 23 Southampton Strect, Bloomsbury Square, W.. 


Messional, Non-protit) 


, 





LECTURES, &ce. 
i i oa oe oe oe ee” ee ee oe: ee a a 
The SCHOOL of ORIENTAL STUDIES, LONDON NSTITUTION, 
FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C., OPENED on JANUARY 18th, 1917. Coarses are 
now being held in the Principal Languages of the Near, Middle, and Far Last and of 
Airica. Courses will also be given tn Oriental Religions aad Customs, 
lntendivg students are invited to apply at once to the undersigned. 
E. DENISON ROSs, Di 





rFXHEOSOPHICAL Society Lectures at 155 BROMPTON RD.,S.W. 

(near Harrod’s). idays at 3.30 on “ Problema of the Unseen World 
‘Tuesdays at 8 p.m. on “ un Origins.” March 9.—** The Exaggerated Dangers 
of Psychic Science,”’ Mrs Mackenzie. March 16.—* Dreams,” Miss Edwards. 
March 13.—** Mohammedanism, ) Irs. Ranso 


Fazi Abdullah. March 2 


BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Jrustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon, Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Acting Principal: 

Miss H. C. GREENE. 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scicntiac Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiclogy, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in 

October.—Further particulars on appli 


tion to the SECRETARY. 
~{OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord BERESFORD, 


K.C.B. Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experieneed Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, lucluding a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockhol Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. 


rE 














Medical supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rey. K. Lyttelton, D.D—Further particulars from the SLORLTARY., 


Li 

MHE BEDFORD 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedferd 
trained in this College to beecme Teachers 
The covrse of training extends over 2 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 3 
Daucing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 


N@’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. q 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
sasties in Colleges and Schools. 
chudes Educational end Medical 
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WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for see. Chairman: Rt. 

. Sie William — LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 'M. A.—¥or. information saad ing Scholarsitips and Loan 
Fund, und, apply to tt to the Principal, Miss 1. LAWRENCK. 


Pest x EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
ion. 





UTDOOR  LIFE.--THATCHAM FRU IT and FLOWER 

. FARM, NEWEURY. Gardening for Wemen. FExtensive range Glass- 

Louses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 

tion. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeepi ng, Market- 
ing. _Fruit- -preserving.—-For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 

{ARDENING FOR WOMEN .—Kssentially practical TRAIN- 

ING to suit present crisis. Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture ; fruit bottling 

= Fong making. Healthy outdoor life. Individual consideration. Long or short 


Tt tlustrated prospectus of W. B. RIDL EY, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


GUILDFORD, 
ARDERS, boys and 











r fue OPEN AIR SCHOOL, NORMANDY, b 
~~ will be opencd at EASTER for a few HOLIDAY BL 
. Yarm and garden work 
' Apply Miss | WILSON, M. MA. »% 20 Albion Road, London, N.W. 
1 FROTAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, 5A Pall Mall East, 5.W. 

EXHIBITION. 

Admission 1s, 











ANNUAL 
Ww. coRDos MEI, Searctary. 


— SaaS ce 


PRIVATE TU NTION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. i. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 

TUPILS for Woolwich, ‘Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 

sud cther Exams. large modern house, 200 yards irom sea.—Apply, Stirling 
Bouse, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


sc HOOLS s AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL SCHOOL for DAU GHTERS of OFFICERS of the 
ARMY, BATH.—THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 
£20 a year, cach tenable as long as the Girl remains at School, are otfered for Competition 
in July, 1917. Candidates must be between 11 and 13 years of age, and the daughters 
of Regular Officers holding or who have held permanent Commissions in the Army. 
Candidates and rates of payment must be approved by the Committee before 
they can enter for the Scholarship. For information as to acceptance apply the 
SECRETARY, Royal School, Ponton House, Haymarket, London, 8.W. 
Further partic ulars with regard to the Examination may be obtained after approval 
on application to the L, ADY PRINC IPAL, Roy. al School, Bath. 


St LEONARDS SC HOOL, ‘ST. ANDR EW s, Fi IFE.—The 

Council offer, in July, 1917, THREE ENTRANCE SC HOL ARSIIIPS of the 
value of £60, £40, and £20 respectively, tenable for four years, at St. Leonards School, 
by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full School fees. Preference will be given 
to iteation ¢ of professional men or of Officers of H.M. Service.—Darticulars on 
applica jon to | the HE AD- MIST RE SS of the Scheol, 


85TH 
Open Daily, 10-—5. 


GIRLS’ 


ONMOUT H HIGH sSC HOOL ¥ OR “GIRLS. 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will be. awarded to candidates of 15 and under 
who produce a good previous record and who pass written tests in Knaglish Com- 
position, General Knowledge, and Arithmetic. Papers may be worked at home 
under supervision. 
Application Forms, which can be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, must be 
returned be! before March 17th. 


ob A MARGARET’S HARROW, 
Prospectus on application to Miss Al. 1c E J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 


College (Historical Iripos) and ef the Maria Grey ‘Training College. 
Te 470 | Harrow. 


S': 


NOTICE. 
MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 

VILLA Ste. MONIQUE 

Burgh Meath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), as a 
HOUSE for Sf fy NOH and for TRAINING - PRACTICAL 

HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMEN 
for Light to Ten Lider Girls, under their personal tte and control, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 

ctus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica’s, Durgh Heath, 
Surrey. 


Tor pros 
Tadworth, 
( Rowbornovcn > SUSSEX.—‘“ PINEHURST.” 

J COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between €00 and 700 feet above sea level. 

Principal—Miss H. 


T. NEILL, M.A, (Vict.), Class Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss &M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg). —Prospe tus on applic ation. 
TORTH OF 


TH SNGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ 
Mountain and sea air, dry, 


SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

bracing, "and sunny. ‘The aim ts to give a sound 

education to girls on public ‘schoo! tines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
wood ood playing te eid. — mM strated prospectus on application to HEAD-MIST RESS. 
M ARGARET’S 


S T. SCHOO :, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 


“ROARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRIS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Situated 
Inland cn the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from Stirling. 
Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Jacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
A Kindergarten Department has been opened.—Prospectus and full particulars on 





D, 





application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. Summer Term will begin on ‘Tuesday, 
fYUEENWOOD, ASTBOURNE.— 
Triacipals: Miss CHU DLEIGN = “Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
tan Playing-ficlds and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&e, Tele. : Eastbourne 1034. Spring | Terta began January | 16th, 1917. 
I G H y I EL 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Princi 
‘ Trivate Teesideatial School for Girls, 
Tele, “ Watford 615.” 

ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).— —Pr incipal, 
Miss A. DIi SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 
ia Theology. J ecs.---Resident from £90 a year. Non-Kesident from 30 guincas 
. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 « year will be offered 
‘and iN particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, West@eld College, Hamp- 


April 1 10th. 
ege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
H 
pal—-Miss WALLI3. 
janco Degrecs of the University of London; also for tie Archbishop's Diploma 
fi competition at an examination to be hell early in May, 1017.—WVor Calendar 
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Hy PGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
4d HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Tead- Mistrene—Ming G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Sc eel. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTME 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS” A ND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES 
Frospectus from the HEAD- MIS’ TRESS. 


JARENCH, SCHOOL. — Mlle SON 


Limited, 





EXPULSON, ‘1 "Relies 1 Park 
Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., receives a few girls of good family, prevented 
from finishing their education abroad. Only French spoken. Special ‘advan 

for Music and accomplishments. Lome life, outdoor games. Excellent refeten: 
in ‘England. ™ 





ANSDOW NE HOUSE, LY ‘NDHU RST G AR DENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- ~class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Mins 

CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern ling, 
— attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared fog 
yanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation, 
Tennis, Hockey, Ke. 


St: FELIX 
SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX, 
‘Term began January 12th. 


VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modero History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
ei air from Downs and sea, A third house has just been opened for 
er girls Wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science. 





VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, 


Trincipal: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.), 
Thoroughly good education In bracing mountain air, Moderate terms, 
lady held ing French ‘Teacher’ ’ Diploma en the resident staff. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEG E, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning French, 
as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 
diet ;. healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B. A. (London), Principal. 


YORKSHIRE 


Parisian 


‘HINDHEAD, 








L!Xenonr SCHOOL, 
Prospectus on application to > Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
G" REAT MALVERN.—ABBOTSHILL HOME SCHOOL ‘for 
GIRLS. Good modern education. Careful individual attention. 600 fee 
above sea- evel. —Principal, Miss LLOYD-JONES. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


‘Ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. —For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents. should write for this 
with full illustrated 
(Pub tea: 


book, which contains in a concise form the new Kegulations, 


description of lifeat the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and oo h. 
tion Dept. - G TEV ES Ltd., 65 South Moltoa Street, Loudon, 


= 


EXAMINATION for award of SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, &c. (£70-£60), 
March 13th 
Particulars from PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK or the BURSAR. 


LEY S88 SCH 0 O14, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Cc Ol. LEGE. —President : 

‘4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A. late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engiacering Classes. 
}hysical Drili compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corp:, New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts,swimming bata, &c, Exhibitions for Sous of Officers 


and Clergy. 
myvHE. GRANGE, ORE, SSEX, 
Roys prepared for the Public Schools and Pa 
450 feet above sea-level. Beautiful surroundings ; extensive views of Channel. 
Great attention paid to diet. Many scholarships gained. 
‘Apply HEAD-M ASTE RS 


.ASTBOURNE The DUKE “OF 


‘SC ‘HOOL. —S8C HOLARS SHI PS 

on the 12th, 13th, and 14th June, 1917. One Scholarship of £190 p.a., one 
of £89 p.a., and one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships 
entitling to exemption from payment of the Tultion Fee, will be offered for 
competition.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
T onbridge. 


BINGDON 


FP ONBRIDG +E } EXAMIN ATION 


‘Ed ucation. 


SCHOOL, — BERKS. —Publio School 


. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fins 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
F¥eotball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowin q o'r. C. Fees, £55. Entrance 


Scholarships — July —Apply w. M. GRU NDY, M.A 


AY Head- Master. 
UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Qualifying Examination at Candidate’s School will take place on Monday, 
June 4th. Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Luesday, June 12th. Tar 
ticulars from the SECRETARY, 

The following additional Scholarships are offered :— 

(1) A RALPH EVERS SCHOLARSHIP of £40 a year, open to Sons of Officers 
= or disabled In the War. 

(2) HUMPHREY KING HOYLE EXHIBITIONS of £40 a year, open to Sons of 
Officers, with preference to Sons of those killed or disabled in the War. 

_ Musi¢ has been added to the subjects which may be offered for all Scholarships. 


URH AM Sc HOOL. —The Examination for KING’ S SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s. (54 guineas), will 

begin at 9 a.m. ‘on Tuesday, June Sth. Candidates must be under 15 on Se ptember 

2ist, 1917. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTE . CLERE, 

The "College, Durham, on or before May 22nd.—For further particulars apply to Rev. 
R. dD. BUDWORTH, Head- -Master, School Hou se, Durham, 


RE EADING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
Head-Master: G. If. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Untversities, Army, Navy. Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships faclude two of £100 to QOxferd. Filae bulldings, tachuding 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £56 to £58 per annum.—-For full particulars apply 
HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, Next Yerm begins May Ist, 
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RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUF FOLK. 
1 PUBLIC SCHOOL, a by Royal Charter. 
llead-Master: F. W. STOCKS, M.A. 
Inclusive Fees, £48 $55 per ‘annum. 
Modern Laboratories Sy Workshops. 
r -NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS F COMPETITION, MARCH 
yoUR ENTE NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 3nrp. 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY. 





30TH. 


sc HOOL, HE RTS. —~ . Head - Master, 
M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and. Navy, 
Relentific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is — anised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under 
the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department 
bas | separate houses, teaching, life and games. —Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


> ERKHAMSTED | 
Cc. H. GREENE, 


L 1FTON COL LE GE. — ¢ “assical, Mathematical, Modern 
C Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, valus from £25 
9 £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and « SCHOL ARSHIP for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. ‘Thero are also several “ War Exhi- 
Litions ” of £60 a year.—Part autaee 8 from the SE CRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


RIGHTON ir OLLE G E.- An EX AMIN: AT 10N will be held 
on June 5th and 6th to clect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in 


value from £60 to 245 a year. 
Full pestion ulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


‘UTT ON VALENCE SC HOOL (founded 1576).— Motor from 
Maidstone. Complete modern school bulldings and boarding-houses (1911); 

400 it. above sea, with extensive 
tev. W. W. HOLDGATHE, 


situation ideal ; 
Full partic ulars from 
S.W. 


separate house, &c., for Juniors ; 
views of Kent and Sussex Weald. 
M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Btreet, 


ELLY COLLEG E, TAV IST oc K. Recognized 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 
above ~~ facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for 


CADETS . , 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


HELTENHA M COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, May 29th, 30th, and 31st. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS 
will be offered to candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value 
£35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in He refordshire. 
Also ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAN sc HOL ARSHIPS. Some nominations 
for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum. are open ior next term. 
Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 


EPTON SCHOOL. — E X AMIN: ATION for ENTRANCE 
4 SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS takes place on Tuesday, May 29th, 
and two following days, at Re ue Value from £80 downwards.—-For further 
—— apply SCHOOL CLERK Repton, Derby. 


by the 
340 feet 
NAVAL 








UNSTABL ED SC CHOOL (Endowed). — olen. Buildings. 
Laboratories (Physics and Chemistry) fitted with all appliances for practical 
work. Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnasium, fives court. Public 
School education. Most healthy locality, 33 miles from London. £16 13s. 4d. 
per term.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. (Cantab.), Dunstable, Beds, 


— = 


AUTHORS, 


OURNALISTIC 
ey) FOR LADIES.—Rapid 
any date. 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


&c. 
TRAINING 


Course from 


TYPEWRITING, 
SECRETARIAL 


coaching. Six Months’ 


and 
syetematic 


IWWYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Type- 
writing, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (acquired abroad durmg 6 years’ residence 
in Paris—-University certificate), Pupils taken. Six months’ Course. Price List 
on eqgieation, Terms cash. 


(Tue ART OF PUTTING THINGS 


to the reader Is what numerous promising individuals lack in Journalism, 
and is one reason why so many come short of their expectations. Now the 
School of Authorship will show you just how to present good ideas in Jour- 
nalism, In Writing Short Stories, Novels, Newspaper Articles, Verse, &c., 
which make for success. Please send for Prospectus to-day (enclosing 1d, 
stamp) to the Principal, 


nas HOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


{CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALI FXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and 1U1ORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by cending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
‘Ihe age cf the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
"Phone, write, or call. 
PATON, Fducational "Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, E.C. 
5053 Central. 


I. & J. London, 
Telephone : 


GcHOOLS Parents can > stake ‘i of chad reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Kducational 
& Homes for Loys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of feces, &c.), to 
FFXUTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Itd., 


Tducational Agents, who are largely responsible for tho 

— hing staffs of the most important schools and thus able 

to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD SIREET, LOBDOR, " W. Telephonc—1136 Museum, 


Q#o1ck Or SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 


MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
$6 Sackville Sirect, Piccadilly, W. ‘Tel., Regent 4926, 
Fducational*Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
t —The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
osts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


amilivs, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


Excellent introductions given.- Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE | 


SPECT ATOR. 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
-\. Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, me. and 
ae oF Resident wapeitine aa D. ye 
MISCELLANEOUS. | 
ESIDENT PATIENTS. — Descriptive List (illustrated) 


of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge, Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case ani 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, Ww Cc. 
-_— — _— —_—_— ' 
NOCKROACHES exterminated w ith ‘ ‘BLATTIS.” A scientific 
/ remedy invented and aranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 18. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4a. 6d. 
Special remedy to destroy silver fish beetles and domestic ants, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d.— 
—— lars. 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. Send p.c. for full illustrated 
par’ culars 


RE AL L ACE, 





YOUGHAL.—Irish Pornt. Lowertck. IRIsH 
. CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthe?, Shawls, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, Table 
Centres, D’Oyleysa, &e. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection sent on 
approval. Direct from the LACK SC HOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. 
Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial Luyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per retur retu rm, OF offer wade.—Chiet Offces, 03 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


Any kind. Up to 

y .. 78. per tooth Ae > onV ulcanite e, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. 

Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, teeth returned post free. Satisfaction 

prea by the original firm. Bankers: Parrs.—S. CANN & CO., 694 Market 
Street, Manc’ hester. 


Established 1850. 
oa ARTIF ICIAL TEETH BOU G HT. 
will pay 5d. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. each on silver, 33. each 
on gold, &s. each on platinum. Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, oc 
teeth setmened promptly. Send for FREE BOOKL ET, which elearly~ explains 
value of Artificial Teeth, Also old Gcld and Silver Jewel lery Bought (broken or others 


Have you any ? I 


wise). Full value given. Kindly mention Spectator. 
Yr. LEWIS & CO., 29 London Street, Southport, Lanes. Fatablist ved 1873. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 


PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 

‘the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

Fstablished 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


250 PRIZE.— 
ropy of “HOW 
by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 


_s 


Sond postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earu) 
32 Craven Street, Strand, |ondon, 





NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQU ARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


H.M. THe 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS 8U FFERING GI ROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER. 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


LEGACIES 


THE 


PATRON : KINa. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, BADLY NEEDED. 


TIAMILTON. 


THE EARL OF ARROWRY. Secretary : 


OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


are the 4,797 children now being 
eared for and trained by the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 


1,209 soldiers’ 


Treasurer: Goprrey H. 





Homes already given to over children, 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 


PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 
‘ Waifs and Strays.” 


Cheques, ctc., crossed and payable to 








A BRITISH CHARITY WHICH NEEDS HELP 


The National Refuges & Training 
Ships ‘Arethusa’ & ‘ Chichester.’ 





2400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 


SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Fundsare Urgently Needed 
THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 





Patrous: THE KING AND QULEN, 

( hairman and 7 reasurer . 
W. E. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 


London, E.C, 
COPELAND, 
W.c. 
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Our Threatened Food 





COME TO THE GREAT 


PROHIBITION MEETING 


At the Queen’s Hall, London, 


ON THURSDAY, MARCH 22nd, 3.30 p.m. 


Sir Alfred Booth, Bart. 


PRESIDENT of the MOVEMENT, 





in the Chair. 


SPEAKERS SO FAR ARRANGED— 


Sir WILLIAM OSLER, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Sir ALFRED PEARCE GOULD 


Admiral Sir 
GEORGE KING-HALL 


Sir FRANCIS FOX, J.P. 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, Esq. 
HERBERT N. CASSON, Esq. 

Dr. C. W. SALEEBY 


and others. 











- - Also 3-Minute Talks - - 
by Distinguished Signatories of 
the Strength of Britain Memorial. 








Numbered and Reserved Seats, 2s. Gd. and is. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Also a Limited Number of Free Seats. | 





Applications for Tickets should be 


addressed to the Hon. Secretaries 


Strength of Britain Movement, 


20 DENMAN STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W, 


| 
| 


| 


———_——_.» 


AN EMERGENCY 


The Bible Society is in straits. 


During the war it has been publishing more trans. 
lations and issuing more copies of the Scriptures 
than ever. 


As part of its responsibility for meeting a world- 
need, the Society has provided 6,000,000 volumes 
for soldiers and sailors and refugees, in over fifty 
different languages. Meanwhile it has fully main. 
tained its usual work throughout the world. 


During this year 1917, the general rise in prices 
will compel the Society to lay out an additional 
£30,000 merely to produce its editions, besides spend- 
ing far more money in every other department of 
its activities. 

In all lands men are seeking for light and truth, 
The Bible Society is striving to meet their need. And 
to this end, the Society must have during the present 
year, over and above its ordinary income, 


AT LEAST £30,000 “NEW MONEY” 


Donations marked ‘‘ Emergency Fund,’ may be 
sent to the Secretaries, The Bible House, 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London. 


The entire cost of this announcement is defrayed by a@ few friends of the Sooisty. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Homo Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than ONE HUNDRED 
on the West Front are actually 


UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE. 
60 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 


Equipment £100; Week's Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


eques, cressed “ Parclays’, % Church Army,” payable to TPrebendary Carlile, 


Ch ’ ¥,” payable 
i Dw, How. Chief Sec., ieadquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 











FAMINE IN THE 
HOLY LAND. 


The Rr. Hon. tHe Lorp Mayor, speaking at the 
Mansion House, said :— 

“J say unhesitatingly I have never had such 
pathetic appeal to urge.” 


a 
This striking testimony amply justifies the Fund for 


e a so 3 
Relief in Syria and Palestine 
to help the starving people—Christian, Jew, and 

Moslem. 


Send your donation to-day to the Hoy. Secre- 
vary, Church House, Westminster, S8.W. 
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Per his 


The NATIONAL TRIBUTE 
TO LORD ROBERTS. 


ARE YOU HELPING 
OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


Permanently Disabled on Active Service 
to Find Employment at a Living Wage at 


THE LORD ROBERTS MEMORIAL WORKSHOPS ? 


4 


O red tape, no delay. The man starts at £1 per week and keeps 

every penny of his pension. Every penny that you give goes 
to swell the capital sum that can make these Workshops self- 
supporting by providing them with the plant and premises, as 
necessary in this case as they are to any ordinary manufacturing 
concern. What you give does not merely alleviate a passing phase 
of distress; it helps to make safe and happy the future of our 
disabled men now and after the war. It is the National way and 
the only practical way by which these men can earn a living wage. 


y 4 
Will you please send a Cheque to-day ? 





Come and see the hundreds of disabled men at work at 
the Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops, Britannia Road, 
Fulham, London, S.W., or visit your local Workshop. 


P74 


Pees eeseeeseaesey 
SEND A CHEQUE, 

a POSTAL ORDER or TREASURY NOTE to = 

m The Lord Cheylesmore, K.C.V.O., 


& 
gm Chairman, The Lord Roberts Memorial Headquarters, gy 
122, Brompton Road, London, S.W, 

8 Workshops at Britannia Road, Fulham, London ; Colchester, Birming- & 
ham, Bradford, Belfast, Liverpoo!, Edinburgh, Brighton and Plymouth 


eee eee eee eee 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 


AN IMPROVED YINANCIAL POSITION. 


The Annvat Gexerat Merrine of the shareholders of this company 
was held on Ist inst., at 142 Holborn Bars, under the presidency 
of Str Taomas Dewey, Bart., the chairman of the company. The 
Secretary (Mr. G. E. May) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ certificate, 

The CaatrrmAn, who was very cordially received, said: Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—When I had the pleasure of meeting you a year ago, 
‘our Empire, with the Allied nations, had borne for more than 
eighteen months the strain of unexampled conflict. By that time 
most illusions about the war had been dispelled, and in full view 
of the increasing sacrifices necessary to secure a triumphant 
conclusion of hostilities we were confident that our people would 
cheerfully endure a degreo of discipline and suffering hitherto 
unknown to them rather than submit to an inconclusive peace. 
‘To-day we are able to say that our people have responded readily 
and fully to the demands made upon them, and that honest 
criticism, where it exists amongst us, is mainly intended to 
strengthen the hands of the Government by requiring that every 
possible form of service shall be employed to hasten the coming 
victory. We are fighting a foe who has no regard for his pledged 
word, no respect for the law of humanity, who has shocked the 
civilized world by his treachery and his cruelties, and who now, 
like the gambler who stakes his all upon a last throw, is hopeful 
that a course of unrestrained piracy, from which even: hospital 
ships are not exempted, may terrify the neutral nations into 
submission to his unholy ambition. Such a foe must be crushed, 
at whatever cost. When we remember the great disorganization 
of trade, the restrictions upon imports and exports, and the huge 
increase in taxation owing to the war, it is a matter for sincere 
congratulation that the commerce of our country still reaches a 
high level, and, as I shall presently show you, the position of the 
Prudential has not only been maintained, but has even been 
considerably improved. 


A Sartsractory T[erort. 


The report we are presenting to you, ladies and gentlemen, is 
worthy of the Prudential. It does not show any striking records, 
but the steady progress and the position of solid strength that it 
reveals afford complete justification of the policy of the company 
during the critical years through which we have passed. In the 
Industrial Branch the premiums collected amounted to nearly 
£8,900,000, or nearly £100,000 more than in 1915. In the Ordinary 
Branch the collected premiums amounted to £5,250,000, and the 
payments for claims in the two branches amounted to over 
£9,000,000. Another field of our representatives’ activity has been 
the Prudential Approved Societies, where the benefits paid 
exceeded £1,300,000, and the contributions collected exceeded 
£4,000,000. Thus it will be seen that our staff have altogether 
dealt during the year with payments of over £28,000,000. I should 
like you to understand that these huge figures have been obtained 
by means of about 1,900 millions of individual collections and 
payments at the homes of the policyholders, and have been made 
by a greatly depleted staff, whose devotion to duty is worthy of 
all praise. It may be mentioned in passing that this figure of 
1,000 millions was mentioned by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his speech on Monday last as the amount subscribed to the 
Victory War Loan. As you are aware, the directors, at the 
outbreak of hostilities, raade the voluntary concession that they 
would waive the extra premiums for war risks on practically all 
policies oxisting at that date. This course the directors have 
continued down to the present time, and will continue so long as 
it is in their power. During the year the war claims paid 
amounted to £1,077,000, or nearly double the amount for the 
previous year. 


Cats. 


Our war claims approximate to one-third of the fatal casualties, 
and though these have been less numerous of late our total pay- 
ment through war claims will doubtless reach £2,000,000 by the 
end of this month, on 90,000 lives. As against the very heavy war 
claims we havo to set some considerable relief which has resulted 
from the light rates of mortality which were common in civilian 
ranks during 1916. It is estimated that the number of Prudential 
policyholders now serving with his Majesty’s Forces exceeds 
2,000,000. This year’s campaign must, we fear, be more costly 
ia human life than those of the preceding years, and we anticipate 
that in the coming year the war claims will be again largely 
increased. With regard to the business of the past year, I have 
already stated that more than £14,000,000 sterling was collected in 
premiums. If you will turn to the Industrial Branch balance- 
sheet, you will notice a semewhat considerable rise in the amount 
of outstanding premiums. This is due to the Courts (Emergency 
Powers) Act, which is responsible for a very considerable portion 
of the total amount outstanding. The Act, you will remember, 
was passed in August, 1914, in erder to alleviate the distress which 
it was imagined would be caused by lack of employment. Never 
has imagination been so far from reality, for during the whole 
time that the Act has been in force unemployment has been non- 


Tus Cowraxy’s War 








existent. Both last year and the year before I emphasized th, 
necessity for the repeal of the clauses which impose an inequitable 
burden on industrial assurance companies. An arrangement 
under which parties may, without reason, ignore their side of g 
contract, while claiming under it any possible advantage to them. 
selves, can never be of real benefit to their true interests. Th, 
valuation report shows the firm financial basis of the company, 
Owing to the war we have had to bear unprecedented burdens, but 
we are meeting all these extra strains as they arise, and are stil] 
providing for tho future. The profit-earning ‘capacity of the 
company remains unimpaired, and on return of normal times our 
bonuses will, we believe, be equal to, and probably better than, 
before the war. In the meantime, however, many anxious months 
have to be passed through, and the directors have no hesitation 
in recommending the adoption of-the course which was followed 
last year, viz., to suspend the customary payment of bonus until 
the end of the war. 


Tae Orptnary Branca. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus disclosed is £1,418,940, op 
about £100,000 less than last year. This is almost exactly tho 
amount by which the war claims have increased in this branch, 
In dealing with this surplus, £400,000 has been carried to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which now stands at £2,000,000. Of 
the balance, £800,000 has been added to the Special Contingency 
Fund, which stands at £1,500,000, and £218,240 has been carried 
forward. In order to prevent unfairness to those whose policies 
become claims during the year, it has been decided to continue 
the practice of last year, and pay bonuses in these cases. Pffect 
will be given to the time which has elapsed since the last declara- 
tion in calculating tho amount of such bonus. With regard to 
the future, as you have just heard, we have a Special Contingency 
Fund of £1,500,000 set aside. We aro unable to pledge ourselves as 
to the use to which this fund will be put, for it is impossible to 
foresee what may happen; but I may say that this fund is set 
aside to provide a bonus to the policyholders, and in the absence 
of grave national trouble will be used for this purpose. The 
bonus we hope to declare when the war is over will be sufficient 
to make a Prudential policy even a more attractive and more 
profitable investment than it has been in the past. That the 
attitude and policy of the company during the war is appreciated 
by those of the community able to make substantial provision for 
the future is shown by the fact that we have again secured new 
business for about £1,100,000 in policies for £500 and upwards. 
It is not too much to say that we believe that this confidence and 
foresight will prove to have been well justified. The surplus in the 
Industrial Branch is £1,000,892, which is but little less than that 
for 1915. Of this amount £415,082 has been transferred to the 
Investments Reserve Fund. The war claims are nearly double in 
amount, but have been counter-balanced by the falling off in 
general mortality, to which I have already referred. They still 
remain a very heavy burden, and have occasioned an enormous 
increase in our mortality rates at the military ages. In this 
branch we have again had to contend with the strain of the 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, which we have decided to meet 
out of the year’s revenue as before, leaving the reserve of £350,000 
to meet the contingencies and liabilities that will arise through 
the mischievous provisions of the Act. 


Prortt-Saartna Scusme Svsvenvep. 

It is due to these two causes, viz., the war and the Courts 
(Emergency Powers) Act, that we aro compelled to suspend the 
profit-sharing scheme under which the policyholders in the 
Industrial Branch have been allotted in the past £2,260,000, and 
the outdoor staff have received .£565,000. The suspension of the 
profit-sharing scheme also deprives the shareholders of any bonus, 
and, beyond this, their dividend has been reduced by £100,000. 
The accounts of the General Branch this year include a sum in 
respect of premiums received under Sinking Fund policies, this 
being the first year in which we have been able to transact this 
business under our altered Memorandum and Articles of 
Association. This class of policy is peculiarly acceptable to 
investors in leasehold properties, and the terms we offer being 
very favourable, we feel confident that the business will prove 
useful in introducing the company to a wider circle. Last year, 
it will be remembered, it was decided to utilize the undistributed 
balance of the bonus that had been allotted to the Industrial 
Branch policyholders to make additions to the sums assured on 
the policies of ten years’ duration and upwards which became 
claims. A small amount still remains in this fund, and the 
directors felt that this balance should be used to give bonuses to 
policies of long duration. These bonuses will range from 2} per cent. 
to 40 per cent., according to the number of years’ premiums which 
have been paid. When I addressed you last year on the subject of 
finance, I felt there was reason to be proud of the part the 
Prudential was enabled to play in aiding the finances of thecountry. 
Looking back on the year we have just passed through, I am no 
less satisfied, for the policy so strikingly initiated by us in 1915 
by the sale to the Government of our American securities and 
by our large application for the 4} per cent. War Loan has been 
consistently followed throughout 1916. The assistance we have 
been able to render financially is of two kinds. In tho first place, 
we have invested all available funds in the various Government 
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short-term issues made during the year, and in this way we had 
{ncreased our holding of Government securities bx over £4,500,000 
as at 3ist December. Secondly, we have placed at the disposal of 
the Treasury all our holdings of foreign and British securities 
which were asked for under various schemes for equalizing the 
exchango. The amount of securities thus deposited or sold by us 
during 1916 amounted to nearly seven millions, We had thus sold 
or lent to the Government up to the end of the year since the 
outbreak of war no less than £15,500,000 of securities, a record 
which, I can safely say, has not been approached by any other 
company in the United Kingdom. 
Depreciation OF INVESTMENTS. 

Turning now to the subject of depreciation of investments, it 
will be remembered that at this time last year many classes of 
securities were still under the restriction of minimum prices, and 
it was necessary for us to estimate their values. On the removal 
of these artificial barriers we found that the valuation we had 
made closely approximated to the actual saleable values, and it 
was not until the issue of 6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds in July 
last that any further appreciable variation in the values of our 
high-class securities occurred. Since that date, however, there 
has been cousiderable depreciation, and we have accordingly again 
had to adopt the course of carrying substantial amounts to our 
Investments Reserve I'unds. In the Ordinary Branch we have, 
as already stated, added the sum of £400,000, bringing the fund to 
£2,000,000, and in the Industrial Branch have added £415,082, 
which, after deducting £15,082 for realized losses, brings the fund 
to £1,400,000. The further addition of £800,000 to the Contingency 
Fund in the Ordinary Branch, which now stands at £1,500,000, 
brings our war-time reserves of every nature to the grand total 
of £5,250,000. In view of the instability of prices still ruling on 
the Stock Exchange, we have not attempted to use these reserve 
funds to write down the values of securities, but are retaining 
them until more settled conditions prevail. I am hopeful, how- 
ever, that we are entering on a period of more stable prices, and 
I am encouraged in that hope by the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that the Government will not make any future 
long-term issues on more favourable terms than the last one. 
Although, strictly speaking, not connected with the business of 
the year under review, 1 um sure you will be interested to have 
some particulars of our recent application for the Victory Loan. 
Some weeks before the issue was made your board recognized that 
a néw Government Loan was imminent, and accordingly made 
preparations to enable the Prudential to do its part. 

THR Vicrory JOAN. 

The result was that when the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
shortly before the issue of the Loan, honoured me by requesting 
an interview, and inquired to what extent the company would 
support the proposed Loan, I was enabled to give him the figure 
of £20,000,000. When, a few days later, the prospectus was issued, 
the Prudential was first in the field with a lead which, I venture 
to think, helped in some measure to secure the wonderful success 
of the Loan. Subsequently, by arrangement with our bankers, we 
were enabled to increase our application to .£25,000,000. The 
figures making up this total are of interest in themselves, by 
reason of their magnitude alone, and are as follows :— 


Scerort To 


Fully paid application ... +. £12,102,000 
Instalment application ... eee 17,625,000 
Conversion application ... ee «=, £5, 275,000 


£25,002,000 
In addition, the company holds a further £2,400,000 Government 
securities not converted into the new Loan. Ladies and gentlemen, 
it is patent to you all, from these figures, that a vast change has 
been effected in the character of our assets during the past three 
years. When the war commenced we had under 2 per cent. of our 
total funds in British Government securities. At the present 
time we hold over 25 per cent. of our total assets, or, to put the 
matter in a different way, over 46 per cent. of our Stock Exchango 
securities are represented by British Government securities. In 
other words, the credit of the Prudential stands or falls with the 
British Empire. 1 would not have it otherwise. I feel convinced 
that the course we have followed is, happily, not only that of our 
duty to our country, but it is in the best interests of shareholders 





and policyholders, and I am gure that not one of you would have | 


us deviate from the path we have chosen. 
Tue SrarrF anp the War Loay. 

In connection with the War Loan the company inaugurated a 
scheme to enable the staff to take up further amounts of War 
Loan by paying the amount of the deposit, the company being 
willing to advance the balance upon advantageous terms, with 
easy repayments over a number of years. The scheme was received 
with enthusiasm, and notwithstanding the impossibility of com- 
municating in time with a large number of the staff absent on 
service, over 2,200 applications were received up to the day of the 
closing of the Loan. It is pleasing to record that 1,549 applications 
were received from members of the outdoor staff, and 667 applica- 
tions from the indoor staff, of which nearly 200 were lady clerks, 
The total amount of War Loan held on behalf of our staff, 
including investments in the Staff Provident Fund, is £376,000, 
Lvery difficulty experienced in the administration of our business 











in 1914 was found in 1915 in a somewhat exaggerated form, and 
during 1916 it is not too much to say that so far as our outdoor 
staff could be disorganized by the nation’s demands for men, that 
limit seemed to have been reached. We have availed ourselves of 
such assistance as seemed most suitable, or which proved most 
available in different localities; generally speaking, opportunity 
has been taken throughout the country to increase the size of 
existing agencies, and lady collectors have, in a number of 
instances, rendered us much appreciated help. It has been 
abundantly shown, however, that without the Block System of 
collection, which had been, most fortunately, well established 
some little time before the commencement of the war, our work 
could not possibly have been carried on efficiently during the past 
year. Our outdoor staff during 1916 excelled their own standard 
of accomplishment—it is impossible to accord them higher praise 
—and magnificently triumphed over difficulties which at times 
seemed overwhelming. 


FEarnincs or THE Acency Srarr. 

The average carnings of the agency staff, though not excessive, 
are, in our opinion, not inadequate in normal times, but in these 
critical times the directors would have been very glad had they 
been able to help the lower-salaried men especially, by bearing 
some part of the burden of increased cost of living which the 
Government has deemed necessary to impose, or which it has not 
been able to avert. Unfortunately, as you know, the company is 
heavily burdened too; we are paying enormous sums away in war 
claims on young lives for risks for which our contracts made no 
provision, and in many other directions we have undertaken heavy 
and unprecedented liability arising out of the war. The earnings 
of our agency staff, as you are aware, may be increased by 
successful effort on their part directed to secure the introduction 
of new business to the company, in which endeavour they can 
always count on the co-operation of the supervising staff. There 
is, however, a relatively small number of our agents whose 
earnings fall considerably below the average wage, and we have 
felt especially concerned in these times about those who, from one 
reason or another, have been earning less than two pounds per 
week. In spite of the extra burdens which the company is 
bearing, some undertaken compulsorily, some voluntarily, we 
have invited any member of the outdoor staff to make application 
to us if by reason of the number of his dependents, aggravated by 
any commercial difficuliy, he may be finding the conditions of life 
especially onerous. We have made a number of temporary allow- 
ances in cases of this kind, and we should have been glad to have 
extended our consideration to others whose circumstances happily 
afford them a wider margin for retrenchment had circumstances 
permitted us to do so, but while the company is handicapped by the 
inequitable provisions of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, in 
addition to the other burdens of which you are aware, we are not 
justified in undertaking further liability, but must look rather 
for reduction in expenditure. 

Sartor AND Souprer Srarr. 

We are continuing the allowances to our sailor and soldier staff, 
particulars of which I gave you last year, and I do not think 
money has ever been better spent; we have had many thousands of 
acknowledgments from al] quarters of the globe, and while most 
of them express a readiness, almost an anxiety, to return to our 
work, there is not, I believe, one who would desire to relinquish 
his active service, excepting on the clear condition that the peace 
which would permit his return would be the peace which we and 
our Allies shall dictate when the German military power has been 
broken by our victorious forces. The Prudential Voluntary Aid 
Detachments of the British Red Cross Society have continued their 
greatly valued and self-denying work, which has been materially 
assisted by the presentation of two fully-equipped motor 
ambulances to the Red Cross Society as the result of the voluntary 
subscriptions of members of our outdoor staff. It is hardly 
necessary for me to refer to this gift, as it has properly, 1 think, 
been recorded in the directors’ report, but I had the pleasure of 
attending the presentation ceremony which took place in our 
Courtyard here, and heard the Hon. Arthur Stanley, Chairman of 
the Red Cross Society, express in warm terms his appreciation of 
the assistance afforded. Our clerical staff, male and female, have 
very nobly responded to the heavy calls unavoidably made upon 
them, which unremitting work during greatly 
extended hours. We all sincerely hope that the strain may not 
be greatly prolonged, and we are anxious that you should join with 
us in assuring them of our very hearty appreciation of the efforts 
they have made in the interests of the company. 


ALLOWANCES TO THE 


necessitated 


Deatn or Mr. Waarnris. 

It is with a deep feeling of sorrow we have to record the death 
of our dear friend Mr. Wharrie, who served our company well for 
more than twenty-four years. A simple, kindly gentleman in 
every thought and action, to whom his work with us was the great 
pleasure of his life, he will be sadly missed, not only by his 
colleagues on the board, but by the large staff of our company, in 
whose welfare he ever took the deepest and kindliest interest. We 
propose to fill the vacancy arising from the death of Mr. Wharrie 
by the appointment of our General Manager, Mr. Thompson, whose 
valuablo services to the company are so well known and so greatly 
appreciated. The board desire that Mr. Thompson should still 
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retain the position of General Manager, and the combining of 
these offices will necessitate an alteration in our Articles of 
‘Association, of which you have already had notice, I will 
therefore defer any further remarks until I move the resolution 
at the Extraordinary Meeting to be held at the close of our present 
business. You were good enough last year to express your com- 
plete approval of the policy of the directors during this critical 
period, and your willingness to forfeit temporarily, as you have 
done, an appreciable portion of your dividend is the best proof 
which could possibly have been afforded that the Prudential is 
British to the core. I think you are getting a reward now in the 
knowledge that you are supporting us in doing the right thing 
for the country, but I do not think the reward will end there, for 
I am confident that the future of the company will more than 
satisfy all reasonable expectations. 


Speech sy tHe Derury-CaairMan. 

Sir William J. Lancaster: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men, it is again my privilege to second the resolution which 
has just been proposed by our worthy chairman, and I do so 
with the greatest possible pleasure. Before proceeding to deal 
with any of the figures in the report, I should like to say a 
few words on a subject which, I am quite sure, is in all our 
minds and hearts at the present moment, and that is, to offer 
eur very sincere and heartfelt congratulations to our worthy 
chairman, Sir Thomas Dewey, for the well-merited honour 
which his Majesty recently conferred upon him. (Cheers.) Sir 
‘Thomas Dewey's name is well-known in the highest circles of 
eommercial life as a man of great ability, as a man who is 
always ready to render assistance to any of those who need 
it, and he is also very greatly respected by the Government 
ef the country, as he has very modestly put it to-day. The 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer and the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer have consulted him on the subject of the 
finances of the country, as haye also several. other prominent 
members of the Government, and we may be quite sure that 
he is only too ready to render every possible assistance he 
can to help the country in the difficult position in which it is 
placed. (Hear, hear.) We who may call ourselves personal 
friends of Sir Thomas know something more about him than 
his mere official life, and I am very proud to say that, if he and 
I are spared for only another menth, we can look back on an 
unbroken record of sixty years’ friendship. (Cheers.) Sir 
Thomas is ever ready to give help to any goed cause with 
which he happens to be identified, and spares neither his time, 
nor his brains, nor his pocket, to help forward any good object 
which has the luck to be associated with him. 

I daresay some of you do not know that Sir Thomas is carrying 
on at the present time in his garden at Bromley a sokdiers’ 
hospital for twenty wounded men, of which he bears the whole 
cost and expense, and directly in connection with the approval 
of the War Office. He has also lent his house and grounds in 
Devonshire to the Red Cross Society, where fifty other wounded 
men are being nursed back into convalescence under the most 
delightful circumstances. I think we may also congratulate 
Sir Thomas’s only son, who is present today as one of our 
shareholders. Although he is a young man, he is getting quite 
an old shareholder. He is a man of sound judgment, as has 
been shown conclusively by the way he selected his father. 
(Laughter and cheers.) There is another incident which I should 
like to mention in this connection, and that is, that a month or 
two back the King summoned to Buckingham Palace one of his 
brave young soldiers and pinned on his breast the Military Cross 
for valour in the field. That young fellow went back again to 
the Front, where, unhappily, he was wounded, but I am very 
pleased to tell you that he is fast recovering his health, and he 
is present this afternoon. (Cheers.) Let us hope he will gain 
health and strength to fight the battles of the country again, and 
that one day—and may that day be far distant!—he, too, will 
wear, not only the military honours he has gained on the field of 
battle, but also the honour that his grandfather has won in the 
field of commerce. (Cheers.) 

The chairman has dealt so fully with all the items in the 
report that there is very little indeed for me to say. 1 might, 
perhaps, emphasize the fact, with regard to the scheme we 
proposed for enabling our staff to take up as much as possible 
of the War Loan, that we encouraged them, not only to put their 
own savings in, but also propounded a scheme for lending them 
a sum of not less than £50 or more than a year’s salary, repayable 
by monthly instalments, spread over five years, charging them 
42 per cent., and giving them the advantage of } per cent. towards 
the liquidation of their loan. We also, in the early part of 1915, 
brought before the staff, through the energy of our actuary, 
Mr. Burn, the war savings scheme. I am happy to tell you 
that our lady clerks took it up very warmly, and no less than 
£48,663 was subscribed to these 15s. 6d. certificates, and 62,700 
certificates were issued, which included those taken up, not only 
by our staff, but also by many of their friends, and by our 
domestic servants and our messengers. In fact, Mr. Burn was 
not satisfied until he got all the directors into these ls. Gd. 
certificates—(laughter)—and they are looking forward with great 








interest to the fructifieatien ef these 15s. 6d. certificates into £1 
five years hence. (Renewed laughter and cheers.) I might possibly 
ask you who have heard what the staff has done—and really one 
cannot speak too highly of their splendid exertions—to have » 
little sympathy with the divectors; We haye had a very rongh 
time indeed. Our securities committee in the ordinary way meets 
once a week, and we do our business in a quiet and gentlemanly 
manner, but during the last few months that committee hes 
had to meet whenever it has been called upon by our management, 
and I can assure you that that has been very frequent indeed 
I have very great pleasure in. endorsing everything that the 
chairman has said in putting before you the difficulties of the 
year, and the successful way in which those difficulties have been 
evercome. (Cheers.) 
Sin W. Piexper on THE Company's INVESTMENTS. 

Sir William Plender: Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gen(lemen,— 
It is a matter for congratulation, as showing the inherent vitality 
and progressiveness of the Prudential, that, notwithstanding the 
payment in 1916 of upwards of £1,000,000 in war claims, the 
great bulk of which would not have emerged in the ordinary 
course for many years to come, the company has been able to 
increase its assets by upwards of 4} millions, whilst the premium 
income in both branches shows a growth of £464,000, and the 
interest, before deducting tax, an increase of £458,000. The 
investments in British Government securities, which stood at the 
end of 1916 at 173 millions, show an increase of almost 44 
millions over the corresponding figure at the end of 1915, whilst 
it is a matter of public knowledge that such securities have 
again greatly increased in the course of the past few weeks, owing 
to the company’s subscription of 25 millions to the Victory Wa: 
Loan. These investments serve a triple object. They assict the 
nation at a time when public expenditure is of 
enormous; they provide the company with the finest possible 
security for its funds; and they at the same time yield a rate 
of interest which a few years ago would have been unthought of 
for securities of this character. I have so often referred to the 
measures which are taken by the board to ensure both the safe 
eustody of the securities and an effective control over them that 
I have nothing fresh to say on this subject. I can only repeat 
that the precautions taken leave, in my judgment, nothing to be 
desired. (Cheers.) 

Mr. H. Willis said he was sure he was expressing the senti- 
ments of all present when he said that they wished most heartily 
to identify themselves with Sir William Lancaster’s remarks with 
respect to the chairman. As far as regarded the progress of the 
company, it appeared that they could not stop the progress of 
the Prudential; even a European war did not appear to be of 
any use in doing so, and apparently nothing but an earthquake 
could do it. The sharehoklers were very much indebted to al! 
concerned with the Prudential for the efforts they had made on 
behalf of the company. The large increase in premium income 
could not have been made without a very great effort on the 
part of all. 

The resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. F. Schooling, in moving the re-election of Mr, William 
Edgar Horne, M.P., Sir John Henry Luscombe, and Sir Philip 
Gregory as directors of the company, said that each of those 
gentlemen represented a separate interest, and wa3.a foremost 
man in that interest. Mr. Horne represented the world of 
politics, where he devoied a great deal of time to gommittes 
work, acting as chairman on some occasions, and he was alse 
Master of ene of the oldest City companies, the Clothworkers. 
Nevertheless, he devoted a great deal of time to the interests 
of this company, and his services were of the greatest value 
In Sir John Luscombe they had one of the foremost men in the 
commercial world in the City of London; he had been four times 
chairman of Lleyds, and had a great knowledge of men and 
things, which was of infinite value on the board. In Sir Philip 
Gregory they had probably the foremost conveyancing barrister 
of the day. 

Mr. James Moon, in seconding the resolution, also bore testi- 
mony to the great value of the services rendered by those gentle 
men. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Horne, M.P., thanked the meeting on behalf of himself and 
his colleagues for their re-election. 

Mr. Davison (Mayor of Kensington) moved the re-election of 
Mr. Philip Secretan and Mr. W. H. Nicholls as auditors to the 
company. 

Mr. Cyprian Webb seconded the motion, and it was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

Mr. Nicholls, in thanking the shareholders for the reappoint- 
ment of himself and his colleague, said he wished to acknowledge 
the able assistance they always received from the officials and 
accountants of the company. 

Mr. Deputy Miliar Wilkinson said he felt highly honoured in 
being privileged to propose a sincere and hearty vote of thanks 
to the chairman and the board of directors for the very able 
manner in which they had conducted the affaira of that great 
institution. They had heard from Sir William Lancaster a great 
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many things, which they could all endorse most thoroughly. He 
had hoped it would have been left to him (the speaker) to mention 
the great honour which had been conferred on the chairman by 
his Majesty, because it would have given him the opportunity of 
getting the cheers—(laughter)—but they could and did sincerely 
congratulate Sir Thomas on the distinction conferred upon him, 
end they also congratulated him on having such a worthy son to 
follow him. (Cheers.) 

Mr. A. W. Willey seconded the resolution, and warmly con- 
gratulated the directors on having steered the company through 
a critical year so well. 

The vote was unanimously accorded. 

Sir John H. Luscombe, in reply, said he wished to offer his 
most sineere and warm thanks to the shareholders for the very 
hearty reception they had given to the resolution. They very 
cordially appreciated that vote of thanks, and it was no little 
recompense to them for the labour they had had on behalf of 
the company. ‘The work of the directors had been enormously 
increased, and some idea of it might be obtained from the fact 
that every proposal in the ordinary branch of £100 and upwards 
had to be approved by a director before it was accepted, every 
claim on those policies had to be passed by a director, and after 
it had been paid each receipt had again to bo checked by a 
director of the company. Ife and his colleagues felt very strongly 
how much they were indebted to the chairman and deputy-chair- 
man, whose long experience was of great value to the company. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. D. W. Stable, in moving a vote of thanks to the manage 
ment and indoor and outdcor etaffs, spoke in the highest terms 
of the services rendered by them to the company. The standard 
reached by the staff of the Prudential Company was incomparably 
high. Thousands of them had joined the Colours, 200 of whom 
had obtained commissions, while 260 had given their lives for the 
eountry. Thoso who remained had worked thoroughly well to 
keep up the reputation and success of the company. 

Mr, W. T. Pugh seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. G. E, May thanked the sharcholders for the vote on behalf 
of the staff. 

At an extraordinary genera] meeting held subsequently, a reso- 
lution was passed—on the motion of the Chairman, seconded by 
the Deputy-Chairman—adding a clause, to be numbered 87a, to 
the Articles of Association, in order to enable Mr. Thompson, the 
general manager, to be appointed a director. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman for presiding termi- 
nated the proceedings. 

i. FINE ARTS PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 15 GREEN 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., will forward their COMPLETE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE OF F AMOI S$ PICTURES suitable for passe-partout 
ifaming g. reproduc red by their unrivalled Mezz: gravure process, to any address in the 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of xenny stamps to cover postage. The iillus- 


trations show some of the fine st Pictures in the world of tho principal Masters of 
Pai ting an i include the fine series of ilistorival Frieze Pictures from the Houses of 









The “SPECTATOR.” 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Hlalf-Yearly Vols., 1s. Gd. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 


May Le had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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WANTED! 
£1,000,000 


WAR LOAN STOCK. 


In Sums of £50, £100, £500, 
£1,000, and upwards. Odd 
amounts also. 


AM authorised by my Company to accept 
War Loan Stock in lieu of cash in payment 
or part payment for Annuities. Already this 
Company, the Sun Life of Canada, has £3,000,000 
invested in the various War Loans, including 
£500,000 in the recent Victory Loan. Under this 
new decision the Directors are prepared to in- 
crease the holdings of the Company to the extent 
of another £1,000,000. 

This means that a man, say 61 years of age, 
san exchange his £1,000 War Loan Stock (which 
cost him £950 and yields him £50 a vear) for a 
** Sun Life of Canada ’ Annuity of £96 12s. 4d. for 
the remainder of his life. 


Or a man of 70 years of age with each £100's 
worth of War Loan can purchase a guaranteed 
income for life of £13 17s.—14 per cent. instead 
of 5}! The War Loan is, of course, taken at its 
cost price, viz., £95 per Hundred Pounds. 


This plan is applicable to any 
age for any amount bcth for men 
and women. 


Also for Joint Life Annuities and for deferred 
Annuities. 

The Sun Life of Canada is the foremost An- 
nuity Compeny, and gives advantages not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. Its assets of £16,500,000 are 
invested in strict accordance with the very 
stringent requirements of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

[ will send full particulars to anyone interested 
in the plan outlined above. By stating date of 
birth and amount of stock, I shall be able to give 
exact figures for applicant’s personal case. 

J. F. JUNKIN, 

Sun Life of Canada, 

71 Canada House, 

Norfolk St., London. 








UMPE— 


Tha Trusty Triumph— 
The Motor Bicyole that 
has proved itself 
supreme under all 
conditions. 








TRIUMPH CYCLE 00, LTD., COVENTRY. | 
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FOREIGN BOOKS 





FRENCH, FLEMISH, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, SPANISH, &c. 





The best foreign books 
recently published, both 
Novels and works on 
general subjects, as well 
as the best Educational 
Books, Grammars, and 
Dictionaries, are on sale 
in our Foreign Depart- 


ment. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


René Benjamin. Sous le Ciel de 
France. 

Abbé Felix Klein. Les Douleurs 
qui espérent. 

Henry Bataille. Le Beau Voyage 
(Poésies). 

X. Lettres d'un Soldat (Pré- 
face d’André Chevrillon). 

Benjamin Vallotton. De la Paix 
& la Guerre. Ce qu’en pense 
Potterat. 

Gaston Riou. Journal d’un 
Simple Soldat (Guerre- 
Captivité). 

Paul Margueritte. 
(Roman). 

Maurice Genevolx. Sous Verdun. 

—e Henry Bordeaux. Les 

rniers Jours du Fort de 
Vaux (9 mars-7 juin 1916). 

Gabriele d'Annunzio. La Leda 

Senna Cigno. 3 volumes. 


L’Embusqué 





The Times 


380 Oxford Street, 


Book Club, 


London, W. 





SOTHERAN’S CATALOGUES. 


CATALOGUE of ZOOLOGY, and especially of Ornithology 


(Price-Current No. 767), post free. 


The BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA may still be had 


(Price-C urea Nos. 76 
In P 


post free. 


PARATION.. “Catalogue of 


The Library 


of the late Sir LAURENCE 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W 


A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE wak at } 





0. 43° Piccadi lly 


Campbell, New Thee logy Sermons, &c., 2 vols., 3s. ; Rio De Janetro, by A. G. 


Bocim —Rappoport’s Famous Artists and their Models, 3s. 6d. ; 
sell 


coloured plates, pub. 


Modern Scenes, 4s. 


Cureau, 3s. 6d. 


2s., price 6s. 6d. ; 
¥ Maspero’s Egyptian Art, 6s.; Norman's Real 
Norman's Far East, 3s. 6d. ; How France is Gov erned, by President Poin 
Eucken’s Main Currents of Modern Thought, 5s. ; 
Henry Fielding’s Works, illus. by Geo. Cruikshank, 7 vols., 30s. ; 


Maspero’ 8% gypt’s Ancient Sites and 

Japan, 2s. ; 
, 28. 6d.; 

Savage Man in Central Africa, by 


Wm. Butler Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 15s.; Cambridge Modern History, 


14 vols., 
ordinary edition, 21s. ; 


half-morocco, £9 Qs. ; 


Dulac’s Omar Khayyam, Edition de Luxe, £4 4s. ; 
Paul V erlaine, his Life, his Wor 


Curtin's Noted Murder apna, 3s. 6d.— BAKER'S BOOKSHOP, Bir 


. by Lepelletier, 6s., pub. 21s. ; 
mingham 





bate A 


condition as first published, and now offered at Bargain Prices. A grand o; 
Post free on request.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder 


for Bookbuyers. 
65- “57 Wigmore Street, w. 


REMAINDERS 
READY.—Write for my new Catalogue, 
selection of books In all branches of Litcrature. 


MARCH CATALOG UE 
ust issued, containing a grand 
ks to suit all tastes. New In 





“COCOA TINA a 


isis 
(Trade Mark.) 
IS ALL COCOA.” | 


The Lancet says :—* THIS 


A concentrated Cocoa Invented in 1852, which Is still the best 
Cocoa on the market and goes twice as far as any other, 


kesides being the most delicicus. It does not constipate. 


In jlb., ilb., and 1lb. tins at 1s., 1s. 11d., and 3s. 9d. 


Y.M.C.A, Huts and Canteens at the Front are supplied on special terms In 11b, 


tips at 33s. per cozen and in 7lb. tins at £5 6s. the half-dozen. 


Supplied to 


aval Hospitals and to the Royal and Imyerial Households of Great Britain, 


Russia, and Denmark, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS :— 


COCOA & CHOCOLATE CO. Ltd., 


143 York Road, Camden Road, London, N, 








ee = 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 








Recommended for reading this Lent by the Bishop « of London 


Before the Morning Watch 


By the Rev. F. A. IREMONGER, Formerly Head of the 
Oxford House, Bethnal Green. W ith an Introduction by the 
BISHOP of LONDON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 











| NEW IMPRESSION. 


‘The Lord of All Good Life. A Study of 


the Greatness of Jesus and the Weakness of His 
Church. 
By DONALD HANKEY, Author of “A STUDENT IN 
ARMS.” Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. net. 


‘The Riches of Prayer 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Splendour of God.” With a Preface 
by the Rev. GILBERT C. — ae D.D., Principal of St. David's 
College, Saanpoter. Feap. 8vo. . 6d. net. 


The Creed of a Churchman 


By the Right Rev. F. THEODORE WOODS, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Tetasbecon h; the Right Rev. C. WEST-WA ATSON, 

-D., Bishop of rrow-in- urness; the Rev. E. 
BURROUGHS, M.A.; the Rev. E. S. WOODS, M.A., oF 
and the Rev. CYRIL C. B. BARDSLEY, M.A. Crown fro. 
Paper covers, ls. net ; cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


The Sayings of Christ 
Collected and Arranged from the Cospels by J. W. MACKAIL 


New Edition, with Vignette Title. Feap.8vo. Gilt top, cloth. 
2s. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

















The Physiology of Food ‘and Economy 
in Diet 


By WILLIAM MADDOCK BAYLISS, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S.,' 
Professor of General Physiology, University College, London: 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


One Hundred and One Practical Nem 
Flesh Recipes 


By MARGARET BLATCH, M.C.A. 
ls. 6d. net. 





Feap. Svo. Cloth back. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


| ne in the Mediterranean: «4 
Study of the Rise and Influence of British Power 
within the Straits, 1603-1713. 


By Sir JULIAN 8. CORBETT. 
16s. net. 


Strength of Ships 
By ATHOLE J. MURRAY, 
Am. M.I. NA Witl ith Diagrams. 8yo. 








2 vols. Large crown 8vo 





Grad. R.N.C., 
15s. net. 


a — 


Greenwich 


SECOND EDITION. 


Shipyard Practice : #s Applied to Warship 
Construction. 
By NEIL J. M‘DERMAID, Member of Royal Corps of Naval 
Constructors. With Diagrams. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


— $$$ —— _ — —"* 


SIXTH EDI T ION. 


War Ships: a Text-Book on the Construction, 


: Protection, Stability, Turning, etc., of War Vessels 
By EDWARD L. ATTWOOD, M.Inst.N.A. With numerous 
Diagreme. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 








| LONGMANS, GREEN & co., 39 Paternoster Row, , London, E. o. 


A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY TO ALL BOOKLOVERS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT REMAINDERS OF 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS & NEW BOOKS. 


Including 1 and European History and Blogeshy, Natural Science, Philo- 
sophy and Theology, General Prose Literature, Poetry, Travel and Sport, and 


Yorks of Reference ce, 
In perfect condition, as issued, and offered, so long as the present stocks last, 
at exc ptionally low prices. 
A CATALOGUE of 150 pages will be posted gratls on application. 


Orders may be sent through any bockseller or direct to 
i JOHN GRANT, Wholesale Bookseller, 31 GEORGE Iv. . BRIDGE, | EDIN BUaGE.| 





NOTIOE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, vom Jan 
to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller ~s 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. cach ; by post, la. Od, 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 


With a Preface by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 
The New Pacific: British 


Policy and German Aims. 
By C. BRUNSDON FLETCHER. With a Foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. W. M. HUGHES, Prime Minister 





of Australia. With Portraits and Map. Extra 
Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
The Cycle of Spring : a Play. 
4 Sir RABINDRANATH TACORE. Crown 8vo. 
. 6d. net. 


Stray Birds: Poems. 
By bir RABINDR ANATH TAGORF, Author of 
With Frontispiece in Colour by Willy 
Pogany. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. not. 
Tur Era.—‘In ‘Stray Birds’ Tegere fs at his very test; Inceed, 
if he had not already created his ‘sensation’ secme years back, this 
would ¢ Gener edly be the most-talked-of book of the scason. 


| » “Gitanjali.” 


STELLA BENSON'S NEW STORY. 
This is the End. By sTeLia BENson, 


Author of “I Pose.’’ Crown 8vo. 5s. not. 


*,* This is a new story by the Author of that strikingly original 
work “I Pose,” in which the reader is introduced to Jay, “a ‘bus 
conductor and an idealist. She is not th e heroine, but the ‘most con- 
stantly apparent woman in this book.” ‘The Author explains that 
she cannot introduce us to a heroine because she has never met one. 


Community : a ‘Sociological 
Study. Being an attempt to set out the Nature 


and Fundamental Laws .of Social Life. By 
R. M. MACIVER, D.Phil. 8vo. 12s. net. 


‘SE COND EDITION zu ST PUBLISHE D. 


The Origin and Development 


of the Moral Ideas. By EDWARD 
WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., LL.D. Vol. If. Second 
Edition. $8vo. lds. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, 
Thoughts on Religion at the 


Front. sy the Rev. NEVILLE S. TALBOT, 
Assistant Chaplain-Ceneral, late Rifle Brigade, Author 
of “‘ The Mind of the Disciples.” Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

THE CHALLENGE.—“ We hope this little book will be very widely 
read, for, indeed, it is an admirable piece of work. B is good all 
through, and in the second half rises to great heights.” 

*,* Macmillan’s New Theological List post free on 

application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., LONDON. 
ea 
Every Thursday. 


Price “6d. net. 


THE NEW EUROPE | 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politics. 


READ 
THE FATE OF AUSTRIA. 


READ 


IRELAND IN EUROPE. 
By HUGH A. LAW, M.P. 


GERMANY'’S COMMERCIAL POLICY SINCE 1890, 


READ 
PACIFIST PORTRAITS (II.): HERR FRIED. 
By DARCY B. KITCHIN. 


READ 
ITALY AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE (1882-1915). 
From the French of GIUSEPPB BEVILONE. 








The collaborators of THE NEW EUROPE are drawn from the | 


4 leading political writers among the Allied nations, 
e be: for it at your Newsagent. 

end for a specimen ‘copy (gratis). 

CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. 


Tour, Hand!ey Cross ; Remford’s Bou nds; Hawbuck Grange; Life of tton; 
ommeen’s Rome, 4 vols.; Curron’s Persia; Corlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; $ Complete 
Editions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Lrowning, Kipling, ‘Ihackeray, &o. 
Rooks tilus. by Crutkebank, Alken, &c.—HECLOR’S Great Nookshop, Seuiagnen. 
==: 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


The LIBRARY of WALTER THE ODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Esq. (deceased), 
| i ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, 
, on TUESDAY, March 13th, and Three Following days, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
vine LIBRARY of WALTER THEODORE WATTS-DU N'TON, Esq. deceased. 
(oold by order of his Executors), including important autograph manuscripts by 
C. Swinburne, and a long serles of his works. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


10 Orange Street, WwW. 6. 
OOKS WANTE D.—Ency. Brit., 14th Edition ; Spon ge ‘Sporting | 








Books You Should Know 


Hodder & Stoughton announce the publication 
q of Volume II. of CANADA IN FLANDERS, by LORD 
BEAVERBROOK (Sir Max Aitken)—the Official 
Story of the Canadian Expeditionary Forces. Volume 
I. is now in its 14th Edition. Everyone must read 
CANADA IN FLANDERS— it is one of the few his- 
tories of the war which will live (1/3 net). 

* * * 
Hodder & Stoughton will publish shortly (at 
G/= net) D. THOMAS CURTIN’S book, THE LAND 
OF DEEPENING SHADOW—GERMANY, 1910. 
Mr. Curtin is, of course, the famous Times and Daily 
Mail correspondent who lived in Germany for fourteen 














months. His exclusive descriptions of the state of 
affairs in Germany are of the greatest interest and 
value, 

mt * * 
Hodder & Stoughton make the most interesting 


announcement that CAPTAIN A. J. DAWSON has 
written and CAPTAIN BRUCE BAIRNSFATHER 
has illustrated a book about the French “ Poilu,” 
entitled FOR _FRANCE—C'est_ pour la_France— 
(3'6 net). Everyone’ knows  Bairnsfather’s 
“Tommy,” and there is naturally much speculation 
as to how he has portrayed ‘ Tommy’s” I’rench 
comrade-in-arims 

X * * 
Hodder & Stoughton have 
10,6 net) PROFESSOR C. ALPHONSO SMITH’S 
authorised BIOGRAPHY OF O. HENRY. O. Henry 
was once asked why he did not read more fiction. 
“Tt is all tame,” he replied, “as compared with the 
romance of my own life.” 

* * x 
Hodder & Stoughton hz wve 
book by MR. ROY BRIDGES 
soul and essence of all that is implied by ‘ 
a record of a story and a glory which can never die. 
‘The title of the book, THE IMMORTAL DAWN 
(5/= net), is taken from Henry Newbolt’s lines 
‘Until the immortal dawn shall make all glories dim.” 





just published (at 





just published a 
5 that is full of the very 
‘Anzac,’ 





* a a 
Hodder & Stoughton announce a Second Edition of 
THE FLAMING SWORD (6/« net), by MRS. ST. 
CLAIR STOBAR’T—the Lady of the Black Horse. 
Punch calls ‘ The Flaming Sword” “ As noble and 
absorbing a story of fine work finely done as any 
that the war has produced.” 

m * - 
Hodder & Stoughton announce a Second Edition 
of PROFESSOR BANG'S | remarkable _ book, 
HURRAH AND HALLELUJAH—the Teachings of 
Germany’s Prophets, E repenanes, and Preachers (5/= 
net). ‘“‘ Simply staggering.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. “ The 
most astonishing book we howe read.”—-Globe. “If 
these things were not before us in black-and-white 
we could hardly credit them.”-—Spectator. *‘ The most 
painful book I have read.’’--Dr. Clifford. “ An 
awful picture.”—Dean Inge. 

* * * 
Hodder and Stoughton have just published a reply 
of outstanding importance by PAUI, HYACINTHE 
LOYSON to Romain Rolland’s ‘‘ Above the Battle,” 
under the title THE GODS IN THE BATTLE (8/6 
net). The translation has been made by Lady Frazer, 
and Mr. H. G. Wells has written an Introduction. 
Photographic Reproductions of Documents are in- 
cluded, and Iouis Raemaekers has prepared a special 
design for the jacket to the book. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, WarwickSquare, London, E.C, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
JAN AND HER JOB 


A new novel by 


L. Allen Harker 


Author of “ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,” 
“The Ffolliots of Redmarley,’ etc. 5s. net. 


THE STRAITS IMPREGNABLE 


By SYDNEY DE LOGHE. The epic of the 
Gallipoli heights. All who wish to know what 
our men did and endured should read this con- 
vincing record of personal experiences. It is a 
soldier’s book, and reveals what the campaign 
actually meant to the man inthe ranks. 5s. net. 


THE LAND AND THE EMPIRE 


By CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. “There are 
many in this country who have now awakened to 
the vital importance of agriculture as the basis of 
national industry, and yet who are confessedly 
totally ignorant of the subject. To such we 
would commend ‘ The Land and the Empire.’ ’— 
“Land and Water.” 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 


By WILLOUGHBY CHARLES ALLEN, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Blackburn. Collected Addresses, 
Sermons, and Popular Lectures. 4s. net. 


THE FAITH OF THE PROPHETS 


By C.A.E.MOBERLY. Essays on aspects of the 
prophetical literature of the Old Testamentintended 
to show the unanimity of view about subjects 
which interest the modern mind. 3s. 6d. net. 


_ LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
From JARROLDS’ NEW LIST 


A fascinating and ‘exhilarating story y by the Author of ‘ ‘Bambi.’ . 


THE GIRL WHO LIVED iN THE WOODS 


By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE. 


THE GIRL WHO LIVED IN THE woods 


BAMBI By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE. 
(Over 50,000 copies sold in England and America.) Library 
Edition, Hlustrated, 6s. Popular Edition, 18.net. *‘ Bambi” 
is one of the most charming and delightful stories published 
for many years. 


MARCEL OF THE ‘ZEPHYRS 
A Romance of Alaska in the War of 1870. By MAY WYNNE, 
Author ee Henry of Navarro,” &e. 68. 
Athenaeum says: “A rousing tale of love and adventure.” 


Saturday Review w says: “ The author gives us plenty of excitement. 
never flags.” 








A Story to enjoy and read again. 


The story 


A thrilling and dramatic story by CYRUS T. BRADY, 
of ‘* Arizona,” * Richard, the Brazen,” &c. 63. 

She fficld Telegraph says: “ The novel-reader can always count on a full measure 
of excitement in any story be aring the name of Cyrus T. Brady, and in ‘The Ring 
and the Man’ he is as good as his reputation, . . . The only thing against 
a ours is that it has to be finished at one sitting: it simply, declines to be 
pu own.’ 


Author 


A book every > admirer of Rudyard Kipling should possess. 


THE LESS FAMILIAR’ KIPLING. 
AND KIPLINGANA 


By G. F. MONKSHOOD, Author of ‘‘ Rudyard Kipling, the | 
Man and his Work.’ A volume of exceptional interest to all | 
readers of Rudyard Kipling’s works. Contains reproductions | 
of some rare covers and title-pages of original editions, &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. _ 5S. net. 


INDOOR GAMES 
FOR AWKWARD MOMENTS 
By RUTH BLAKELY. 
valuable for making dull times bright and cheerful. 
2s. Gd. net. 
JARROLDS PUBLISHERS (London), Lrp., 
LONDON, E.C. 


Illustrated by W. 8. Rocers. In- | 
Provides 


—— | 
10 Warwick Lang, | 


a feast of fun at home. 








NELSON 
POPULAR LIBRARIES 


Forthcoming issues March to June, 1917. 





AT 9 /— NET 
NEW SHILLING FICTION 


Best Authors—-Splendid Value—Striking Wrappers. 








FIRST LIST OF TITLES. 





John Buchan 
A. Conan Doyle - 
Miss S. Macnaughtan 


Salute to Adventurers (Revd ,) 
Rodney Stone ( Rea) 
Three Miss Graemes 


( Ready) 

Arnold Bennett <« e The Old Wives’ Tale 
Ready 

H. G. Wells - «= Marriage . 
F. Marion Crawford - The Witch of Prague 
John Buchan - - Prester John 
F. Marion Crawford - Paul Patoff 
E. C. Bentley - - Trent's Last Case 
E. F. Benson - - Thorley Weir 
Erskine Childers - - The Riddle of the Sands 
Stanley J. Weyman - The Wild Geese 





at 4/3 ner 
NEW EDITION 
NELSON’S 


SHILLING LIBRARY 


(NON-FICTION). 


Enlarged to Crown 8vo. New Binding. 
Decorative Wrappers. War price, Is. 3d. net. 


OF 





FIRST LIST OF TITLES, 





Self-Selected Essays (Ready) 
From Fiji to the Cannibal 
Islands (Ready) 
The People of the Abyss 
(Ready) 
The Path to Rome (Read) 


Augustine Birrell - 
Beatrice Grimshaw 


Jack London 


Hilaire Belloc 


Lord Rosebery - - Napoleon: The Last Phase 

Ernest Thompson Seton - Wild Animals I Have Known 

A. C. Benson - - From a College Window 

| H. G. Wells - - A Modern Utopia 

John Buchan - - A Lodge in the Wilderness 

A. Conan Doyle - - The Great Boer War 

' Stewart Edward White - The Land of Footprints 
‘Richard Jefftries - = Wild Life in a Southern 
County 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 


35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
Parkside Works, EDINBURGH. 
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ANDREW MELROSE (Ltd.) 


FIRST EDITION 100,000 COPIES. 
READY MARCH 15th. 


The Beloved Captain 


AND OTHER CHAPTERS FROM “A STUDENT IN ARMS” 
By DONALD HANKEY 
Price Is. net 
The demand for a selection of Donald Hankey’s chapters, in a cheap and handy form. for 


distribution among — and soldiers, has be oe so urgent and widespread that the publishers could 


no longer ignore it. This booklet contains “ The Beloved Captain” and three other favourite chapters. 


A Student in Arms 


SECOND SERIES. 
INCLUDING “A DIARY,” AND CHAPTERS OF AUTOBIOGRAPITY. 
By DONALD HANKEY 
Killed on the Somme, Oct. 12th, r9t6. 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH BY HIS SISTER. 
Crown 8vo. Uniform with First Serics. Price 5s. net 
This Second Series of Donald WHankey’s articles, which a _ discerning editor found room for 
in the Spectator, and thereby made fame for Hankey, and instituted a national event of first-class 
importance, is in no way inferior to those that made up his first book. That was a contribution 


to the psychology of the New Army. This is its complement which, showing in the remarkable 
“Diary ’ a side that the first volume did not touch, may be looked on as its fulfilment. 


READY SHORTLY. 


The Church & Common Sense 


By DONALD HANKEY 


Price 1s. Gd. net 


The “Student in Arms” was a born clergyman, and this brief defence of the Christian faith 
against the doctrines of militant unbelievers shows the kind of parson he would have become. Thie 
book presents in small compass a popular and reasonable basis for an intelligent belief in Christianity. 


HELEN MACKAYS NEW BOOK 


A Journal of Small Things 


By the Author of “Accidentals,” &c. 
Cloth, quarter-bound. Price 5s. net 
This new book is of France since the terrible thing came upon her—France in Paris and the country, 
in chateau and cottage. In all these sketches there gleams a spiritual beauty revealed by waz, 
which compensates for the sadness and tragedy of the great sacrifice. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ It is a book of the war, but it is clean out of the ruck of war books, you will read a 
thousand and ren no fellow to it.’ 


Times.—‘ She mirrors in her small things all the love and beauty that she finds in her sight of France.” 
Scotsman.—‘‘ This singularly graceful, delicate, and touching book.” 


TWELFTH EDITION 10,000 COPIES. 


A Student in Arms 


By DONALD HANKEY 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
AND THE“ REQUIEM.” ARTICLE FROM THE SAME HAND. 
Price 5s. net 
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IMMEDIATE SUCCESS OF BOYD CABLE’S NEW WAR BOOK. 


GRAPES OF WRATH 






By the Author of “ Between the Lines” and “ Action Front.’ Crown 8vo. 53. net. 





Tiwes.—‘‘ A very graphic account of what a Big Push is like from tho point of view of an infantry private.” 





Mornixe Posr.—‘ Has all the merits of its predecessors . . . a book which, altogether apart from its high value as a stirring 






story, is worth reading as a contribution to the knowledge of the psychology of the British nation in arms,” 


























FRIENDS OF FRANCE SERVANTS OF THE GUNS 


t 
The Authorised Account of the Field Service of the American | Stories of the Artillery. 
Ambulance, written by its Members. With many Illustrations. | : 

Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Ry JEFFERY E, JEFFERY. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 
OBSERVER.—‘ For those who have been impatient at the attitude of offcial Saterday Review.—* A capital book, a record full of actuality . . . he 
Ameivica, ** Friends of France " should provide a tonic and an antidote.” writes remarkably well.” 


LADY LOGIN’S ‘AN ADMIRAL’S WIFE. IN 
RECOLLECTIONS THE MAKING 


‘ ; a. 
Court — — ne ng cg 1820 1904, By LADY POORE, Author of “ Recollections of an Admiral’s 
By E. DALHOUSIE LOGIN. With Illustrations. Second Wife.” With a Portrait. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Edition, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [March 290) 

MOorcen slit. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.“ There is such variety of interest, historical an] social, | 
in this delightful book, it is impossible to do more than indivate some of the more ! ——— 
striking scenes and incidents chronicled.” 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE !STOCKS AND SHARES 


By Sir SIDNEY LEE, D.Litt. New Edition, re-written and | es eee ere we oe COND 
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that he has devoted as many days as Sir Sidney Lee has years to Shakespearean | will be closed till further notice.” 
study has been able to read the seven hundred and twenty closely printed pages 
of his work without for one moment feeling his interest flag, or hie that the | ———— 
risk of being obscure had been incurred by enforced brevity. It is, iu truth, a 
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Before and After 1914. By MARY and JANE FINDLATER, a 
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SpEcTATOB.—" They write of what they know, and have the gift of handling UnconquERED. Chaps. VII.-IX. By Mavup Diver. 


homely themes with true distinction of style and thought. . . . Very good R s =e , he odie 
reading. ‘he quality of the contents is uniformly high.” a" Broruers: Lorp Etcno anv Ivo CHanTeris. ; 
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